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NUMISARTS, ENCINO 


TERMS OF SALE 


All coins offered in this catalogue are guaranteed to be genuine and as described. 


Unknown bidders must establish credit through references or deposit 25% of their bids. Deposits not used will be refunded. 
Bids from minors cannot be accepted. 


We cannot be responsible for any errors in bidding. Please make certain your bid is on the correct lot. Care has been taken to 
be accurate, and our errors will be corrected. 


Auction sales are strictly for cash and must be paid for promptly in United States currency. Personal checks are acceptable 
with proper identification. Title remains with Numismatic Fine Arts, Incorporated until lots are paid for in full. 


All floor sales are final. No lots may be returned for any reason by floor buyers. Any claims for adjustment by mail bidders 
must be made in writing within five days of the delivery of the goods. No lot may be returned without our written consent. 


The prices printed on the enclosed sheet are estimates based on recent international market prices. These are not limits or 
reserves but are intended as a guide to bidders. The prices realized may be higher or lower than these valuations. 


Your submission of bids for this sale constitutes your acceptance of the foregoing terms. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR MAIL BIDDERS 


Take care to read the terms of sale above as they apply to mail bidders as well as to floor bidders. 


A bid sheet has been provided with this catalogue. Check your bids carefully before submitting them, as we cannot be 
responsible for any errors by bidders. Be sure to sign your bid sheet. Mail your bids in early, since the earliest bidder will 
receive preference in the case of identical bids. 


Bid what you feel the lot is worth to you. Your bids will be executed by Numismatic Fine Arts, Incorporated. The lots will 
be awarded to the highest bidder at a price based on an increment of 5% over the next highest bid. Thus even if your mail 
bid is 40% higher than the next highest bid, you will buy the lot for only 5% over the underbidder. 

No commission will be charged for executing bids, but bidders must pay all postage, express and insurance charges. All lots 
delivered to addresses in California are subject to California sales tax. 


NOTICE OF EXHIBITION 


Lots will be on exhibition each working day, starting March 3, 1975, from 10:00 A.M. until 4:00 P.M. at the offices of 
Numismatic Fine Arts, Incorporated, 16661 Ventura Boulevard, Suite 518, Encino, California until the day of sale. 


PREFATORY NOTE FROM THE SANTA BARBARA MUSEUM OF ART 


Among the unusually fine offerings in this catalogue are a group of Greek and Roman 
gold coins from the collection of the Santa Barbara Museum of Art at Santa Barbara, 
California, the coins from this provenance being individually identified. The Santa Barbara 
collection was originally formed between 1910 and 1925, during the great years of the 
classical art scholar and dealer Dr. Jacob Hirsch in Europe, and many of these coins are 
believed to have come directly from his trays. They reflect the discriminating care that 
went into the formation of the collection. 


The donor of the coins to the museum has approved their sale. Funds realized will be 
used to establish an endowment, the proceeds from which will benefit the museum’s art 
collection. 


Paul C. Mills 
Director 
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HISPANIA 


Osca 


204-133 B.C., silver denarius (3.80 gm). A, bearded male head right wearing necklace, 
border of dots/ XP MAP, Dioscuros charging right with spear, linear border. Forrer 99. 
Cf. Hirsch XIII (1905), lot 1 and Ratto sale, 8 February 1928, lot 12. Superb. 


The Roman presence in Spain led to the adoption of Roman weight standards for the native currency. 
Generally imitating Roman types, the Hispanic coins bore Iberian inscriptions, usually naming the 
tribe issuing the coin rather than the mint city. Thus the coins of Osca were struck in the name of the 
Celsitani. There were many mints besides Osca, but it appears to have been the most important, 
perhaps because of the proximity of silver mines (Livy speaks of argentum Osciense); at any rate the 
Romans called all Romano-Iberian currency signatum Oscense. 


CELTS 


Morini 


Circa 100-54 B.C., electrum stater (6.24 gm). Round shield/Barbarized horse right, 
vertical eye behind. Forrer 472. Very fine. 


The Morini were a warlike tribe who lived in Gallia Belgica on the narrowest part of the English 
Channel, which was called after them Fretum Morinorum or Morinum. The type is a free adaptation 
of a Philip II gold stater. 


ETRURIA 


Populonia 


Circa 380 B.C., silver hemidrachm, one-scruple standard (2.05 gm). Hippocamp right, two 
dolphins above, border of dots/Blank. Sambon 25. Cf. BMC 2. Scarce. Very fine. 


The Etruscans were a major sea power, which fact probably accounts for the presence of marine types 
on their coinage. The blank reverse is a mere local peculiarity and should not be ascribed to any 
technical deficiency of the Etruscan moneyers. 


Populonia 


350-268 B.C., silver didrachm (8.49 gm). Gorgoneion with protruded tongue and loose 
hair bound by a diadem, below mark of value x:X/Blank. Sambon 42b. Extremely fine. 


The type of the gorgoneion was probably introduced from Euboean coinage along with the Euboic 
standard, for the last Eretrian gorgons were struck shortly before the first issues of Populonia, circa 
480-450 B.C. Blank reverses alternate with those in relief and have not been satisfactorily explained. 
The archaic gorgoneion displays little stylistic development over two centuries, but the mark of value 
X was replaced on didrachms by XX about 350, enabling scholars to date these coins if not to resolve 
the question of what standard may have replaced the Euboic (see Sambon, p. 23f.). 


CALABRIA 


Tarentum 


Circa 460-443 B.C., silver stater, Italo-Tarentine standard (8.12 gm). T APAN TINQN, 
nude Phalanthos astride dolphin to right, left arm extended, scallop shell beneath dol- 
phin/Taras, nude to waist, seated left on diphros and holding distaff in extended right 
hand, sceptre in left. Vlasto 205, same dies. Scarce type. Very fine. 


Tarentum, an lapygian colony, was siezed in 708 B.C. by a group of Lacedaemonian colonists led by 
Phalanthos. The Delphic oracle was said to have ordered their settlement at lapygia, and she chose 
well, for the site possessed a splendid harbor with plentiful shellfish, including the purple dye-murex, 
and rich pasture lands for the raising of sheep and horses. Blessed with these advantages, Tarentum 
embarked on a career of almost uninterrupted commercial success. The obverse of this coin illustrates 
the rescue of the city’s legendary founder, Taras, from shipwreck by the intervention of his father 
Poseidon, who sent a dolphin for him to ride to shore. The same miraculous rescue was subsequently 
attributed to Phalanthos, and he seems finally to have been identified with Taras. The reverse figure 
has sometimes been described as Demos because the type was introduced with the democratic consti- 
tution, but it is probably the oecist with varying attributes which symbolize the city’s chief exports. 


Tarentum 


Circa 443-400 B.C., silver stater, Italo-Tarentine standard (7.47 gm). T APAN T INQ(N], 
nude Phalanthos in crested Athenian helmet astride dolphin to left, holding acrostolium 
in right hand, small shield and two lances in left, engraver’s initial E on dolphin’s belly, 
beneath a large fish (Serranus gigas) to left/Taras, nude to waist, seated left on diphros 
and holding cantharus in extended right hand, distaff in left, resting right foot on stool. 
Vlasto 231, this coin. Ex Bunbury (lot 265), A. J. Evans and R. Jameson (n. 105) 
Collections. Extremely rare. Very fine/Extremely fine. 


Tarentum 


Circa 340 B.C., gold obol or twelfth stater (0.70 gm). Head of Hera right, wearing 
necklace, earring and stephane, in left field F, in right M over ®/TAP[A]N, cantharus. 
Vlasto 8; BMC 28; SNG ANS I 957. From the collection of the Santa Barbara Museum of 
Art. Very fine. 


Great prosperity made the Tarentines soft, and they fell into the habit of seeking aid from foreign 
princes in their struggles with neighboring states. The generals during the latter fourth century 
included Archidamus of Sparta, Alexander the Molossian, king of Epirus and uncle of Alexander the 
Great, and Cleonymus, a Spartan prince excluded from the throne on account of his violent character. 
Tarentum was the first Italian city to strike an important gold coinage, which was doubtless minted 
to pay the mercenary troops. 


Tarentum 


Circa 334-330 B.C., silver stater, Italo-Tarentine standard (8.03 gm). Nude horseman 
riding right, holding on his far side a round shield and two spare lances, with his right arm 
lancing downwards, behind him a small =, under horse magistrate’s initials API/[TA] PA 
Taras astride dolphin to left, holding cantharus in extended right hand and oar in left, KA 
under dolphin. Vlasto 636. Very fine plus, 


The coins bearing the letters KAA and API are the finest of the Tarentine series. Although Kraay has 
been followed in describing these letters as magistrates’ initials, most numismatists have regarded them 
as artists’ signatures, because the same combinations occur on the most virtuistic contemporary dies of 
Heraclea and Metapontum. Evans suggested that API might be identified with Aristoxenus, the master 
artist of Metapontum. For a fuller discussion see A. J. Evans, “The ‘horsemen’ of Tarentum,”’ Nusis- 
matic Chronicle 1889, pl. 105f. and M. P. Vilasto, Numismatic Chronicle 1926, pp. 186-222. 








Tarentum 


Circa 302 B.C., gold drachm or hemistater (4.26 gm). AAAT, head of Satyra (Aphrodite?) 
left, wearing earring and necklace, hair bound with cords tied at back of head leaving 
cascade of loose curls, under chin a dolphin downwards, behind neck ©A/Taras astride 
dolphin to left, wearing chlamys and holding Nike in outstretched right hand, trident in 
left, below dolphin +H and waves. Vlasto 26; BMC 19; SNG ANS I 1033. From the 
collection of the Santa Barbara Museum of Art. About very fine. 


Another example of mercenary gold, datine from the period of Cleonymus. 


Tarentum 


Pyrrhus, circa 281 B.C., gold litra or tenth stater (0.85 gm). Head of young Herakles right 
in lion skin headdress, in front of neck tiny NK/TAPA®, nude Taras astride dolphin to 
left, holding cantharus in right hand and trident in left. Vlasto 43; BMC 27; SNG ANS I 
1041. From the collection of the Santa Barbara Museum of Art. Extremely fine. 


The Tarentines, having been foolish enough to initiate hostilities against Rome, invited King Pyrrhus 
of Epirus to prosecute the war. He came to Italy with troops and war elephants and promptly 
imposed martial law on the giddy Tarentines. In two campaigns he won costly and indecisive victories 
at Heraclea and Asculum, whereupon he colluded with the Romans to find a pretext for disengage- 
ment. The Roman consuls revealed a plot to poison Pyrrhus by a disloyal follower; in gratitude he 
freed all Roman prisoners without ransom and left for Sicily to help the Greek cities against Carthage. 


Tarentum 


Circa 272-235 B.C., silver stater, Roman six-scruple standard (6.50 gm), Nude ephebus on 
horseback galloping right and aiming downwards with lance, holding on far side a shield 
and two spare lances, behind him Al, beneath horse magistrate’s name API ©TO/KA H=/ 
TA[PA®], Taras astride dolphin to left, holding cantharus in outstretched right hand, 
trident in left, in right field a small head of Artemis left. Vlasto 877ff. Superb. 


It was during the hegemony of Pyrrhus that Tarentum abandoned the old Italo-Tarentine standard in 
favor of the reduced Roman six-scruple standard. Evans (“The ‘horsemen’ of Tarentum,’? Numismatic 
Chronicle 1889, p. 138) attributed this reduction to war expenses, but Head suggests that Tarentum 
was merely following the example of the other Greek cities in south Italy who had all accommodated 
their coinage to the Roman standard. After its surrender in 272 Tarentum was allowed to continue 
minting as a civitas foederata until circa 228. 


Tarentum 


Circa 235-228 B.C., silver stater, Roman six-scruple standard (6.30 gm). Single Dioscurus 
on horseback to left, head turned facing, wearing short tunic, chlamys and short sword in 
scabbard and raising right hand, in field above —K and pileus, under horse magistrate’s 
name ZE NOKPA/T H2Z/{T]APA®X, Taras astride dolphin to left, wearing leafy crown 
and turning to facing position, raising chlamys in left hand and holding trident over right 
shoulder, in right field ©. Vlasto 955ff. Superb. 


The coins of this last period are distinguished by their minutely elaborate style and fastidious 
execution, 


Tarentum 


Circa 235-228 B.C., silver stater, Roman six-scruple standard (6.51 gm), Bare-headed 
horseman cantering right in full military attire, turning to face spectator and extending 
right hand behind him to receive small, wreath-bearing Nike, EK behind, beneath horse 
magistrate’s name KAAAIKPA/THY/T[APA®S], Taras astride dolphin to left, holding 
trident in left hand and extending right to receive small wreath-bearing Nike, NE in right 
field. Vlasto 963. Fleur de coin. 


LUCANIA 


Metapontum 


$50-circa 510 B.C., silver stater, Achaean standard (7.86 gm). MR TATI on left, eight- 
grained ear of barley with two subsidiary grains at top, border of dots between two lines/ 
Eight-grained ear of barley with square top, incuse; border of radiating lines. Noe 136, 
same dies. Scarce variety. Very fine with banker’s mark. 


An ancient Achaean colony, Metapontum was recolonized in the early sixth century by Sybarites led 
by Leucippus and became the final resting place of the philosopher Pythagoras. It was located on the 
Gulf of Taranto in an exceptionally fertile plain, which fact probably accounts for the adoption of 
the barley ear as the mapaonuov of the city as well as the dedication of golden ears of grain to Apollo 
at Delphi. Broad-flan incuse staters such as this one were apparently struck under the influence of 
the mother city, for they disappear from hoards buried after the destruction of Sybaris in 510 B.C., 
and their place is taken by thicker incuse staters of narrow module. 


Metapontum 


Circa 400-350 B.C., silver stater, Italo-Tarentine standard (7.38 gm). Female head right, 
wearing sphendone, tied choker and ovoid earring with terminal globule, beneath 
sphendone die-engraver’s signature OAY A in tiny letters/META on left, six-grained ear of 
barley with leaf to right. Noe 477, same obverse die; BMC 69; Hirsch XXVI (1910), lot 
230. Very fine. 


The head here is likely that of a nymph. The signature OATA is probably to be read retrograde and 
the artist to be identified with the AT who recut the reverse dies of Noe 446 and 448. It is conceivable 
that his signature here indicates another repaired or recut die, possibly a reworking of the obverse die 
of Noe 446 (see Noe, p. 39f.). If so, AY AO deliberately backed away from the dominating influence 
of the great artist of Metapontum, Aristoxenus, whose soft and seductive women were imitated by 
lesser hands for some time after he ceased to work at Metapontum. Here AYAO has retooled such an 
imitation (Noe 446) into a sharply cut head of severe expression, forceful and different from the 
style of Aristoxenus. 


Metapontum 


Circa 330-300 B.C., silver stater, Italo-Tarentine standard (7.79 gm). Head of Demeter 
left with flowing hair, wearing necklace, triple-drop earring and crown of grain/MET A on 
right, seven-grained ear of barley with leaf on left, above leaf tongs, under it magistrate’s 
initials 0A. Weber 771; Jameson 320; de Luynes 495. Ex Vicomte de Sartiges Collection 
(45) and Hirsch XXVI (1910), lot 260. Extremely fine. 
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Metapontum 


Circa 330-300 B.C., silver diobol (1.20 gm). Bearded head of Zeus Ammon right, with 
goat’s horn/ME on left, six-grained ear of barley with leaf to right on which a tripod. 
Jameson 304. Nearly extremely fine. 


Sy baris 


550-510 B.C., silver stater, Achaean standard (7.98 gm). VM in exergue, bull (river god 
Krathis?) standing left on exergual line composed of dots between boundary lines, 
turning head round and biting back, dotted cable border/Incuse bull standing right. 
head turned back, incuse border of dots. BMC 1; Babelon I 2208. Very fine. 


Founded in 720 B.C. by Achaeans and Troezenians, Sybaris soon achieved an extraordinary degree 
of prosperity through its extensive commerce with Etruria and Asia Minor and through the discovery 
of silver mines in its territory. Its inhabitants became so notorious for their love of pleasure and 
luxury that their name was applied to any voluptuary (Herodotus vi.127)—a usage that has survived 
into the twentieth century. Their pride in display is surely evident in their broad-flanned incuse 
staters, which appear larger and more imposing than tetradrachms of twice their weight. 


Sy baris 


550-510 B.C., silver stater, Achaean standard (7.97 gm). MY in exergue, bull (river god 
Krathis?) standing left on exergual line composed of dots between boundary lines, 
turning head round and biting back, border of dots between two linear circles with tiny 
letters N[SKA] (vika?) between dots and inner circle/Incuse bull standing right on 
exergual line of incuse squares, head turned back, border of incuse squares. BMC 8. Cf. 
Babelon I 2091. Extremely rare. Very fine plus. 


For the identification of the bull as Krathis see Duc de Luynes, Nouvelles Annales |, p. 398. The type 
is also found on the coinage of the neighboring cities of Siris and Pyxus, revealing close commercial 
ties with Sybaris despite their political rivalry and warfare. This coinage definitely ended in 510 as 
the city was destroyed in a crescendo of factional strife involving Achaeans and Troezenians, oligarchs 
and democrats, and Pythagoras and his followers who tried unsuccessfully to arbitrate the quarrels. 


Thurium 


Fourth century B.C., silver stater, Italo-Tarentine standard (7.22 gm). Head of Athena 
right in crested Athenian helmet ornamented with Scylla (a bearded male) to right, 
holding paddle in right hand, left hand outstretched/OOYPIQN, bull butting right, head 
turned facing, tunny fish in exergue. SNG Lockett 504; Boston 140. Very fine plus. 


Thurium was founded in 443 B.C. by former Sybarites and other colonists (including the historian 
Herodotus and the orator Lysias) near the deserted site of ancient Sybaris, whose name it at first 
assumed. The later name, by which we know the city, was adapted from the name of a local fountain 
called Thuria. The Athena who is represented on the coins of Thurium is probably Athena Skyletria, 
a sea goddess worshipped at Skylettion, Heraclea and at several rocky and dangerous points along the 
coasts of Lucania and Bruttium (Strabo vi.261; Lycophron i.853). Various interpretations of the bull 
have been proposed (see Historia Numorum, p, 87), of which the most persuasive is the theory that it 
is a continuation of the type of the archaic coins of Sybaris, symbolizing the river Krathis. 


Velia 


400-317 B.C., silver didrachm, Italo-Tarentine standard (7.46 gm). Head of Athena left 
in crested Athenian helmet ornamented with Pegasus to left and palmette on neckpiece; 
above helmet A (off flan in this specimen), behind neck IF in shallow incuse square/Lion 
attacking stag to left. BMC 111; Jameson 401; SNG Lockett 571; Hirsch Collection 201. 
Very fine. 


Velia, on the Tyrrhenian Sea, was founded circa 543 by Phocaeans who fled to escape from Persian 
rule. With them they brought the lonian alphabet, hence the early appearance of the letters H and Q 
in Velian coin inscriptions. As the birthplace of the philosophers Parmenides and Zeno, Velia gave its 
name to the Eleatic school of philosophy, which emphasized the importance of abstract thinking and 
invented a number of delightful logical paradoxes which are still studied today. 


BRUTTIUM 


Caulonia 


480-388 B.C., silver stater, Italo-Tarentine standard (7.92 gm). AVAX, nude male figure 
standing right on exergual line, holding pinnate branch in raised right hand and extending 
left to support daimon, under left arm a stag standing right on its own ground line, head 
turned back, border of dots/AVA4, stag standing right, shrub of two pinnate branches in 
front, border of dots. Noe 91 and Pozzi 277, same dies. Very fine. 


Caulonia was a very old Achaean colony on the east coast of Bruttium. Few written records cast light 
on its history, but its vast coinage suggests that it was extremely prosperous. The meaning of its coin 
types has inspired much scholarly discussion, but no consensus has been reached (see Noe, pp. 3-6, and 
Historia Numorum, p. 93, for the outlines of a number of theories). Delphic Apollo was worshipped 
at Caulonia, and Noe concludes it is probably he represented on the coinage as oecist, while the stag 
may be the mapaonuov of the city. There has also been discussion of the possibility that the obverse 
type was derived from a piece of statuary, because of the persistence of the type, the obvious depen- 
dency of the stag on the human figure and its second ground line. Against that theory stands the 
technical difficulty of mechanically supporting the daimon in a sculptured group (see Noe, p. Sf.)- 
except perhaps in a bas relief. The die break shows this specimen to be earlier than either of those 
published by Noe but perhaps slightly later than the Pozzi specimen. The terminus post quem for this 
coinage was supplied by Dionysius I of Syracuse, who destroyed Caulonia in 388 B.C. 


Croton 


540480 B.C., silver stater, Achaean standard (8.00 gm). 9PO (retrograde), tripod-lebes 
on dotted exergual line, in right field a stork standing left, raised border of dots/Incuse 
tripod with incuse border of radiating lines. SNG Lockett 604. Extremely fine. 


Founded in 710 by Achaean colonists, Croton issued coinage which is linked to that of the other 
Achaean colonies by style, technique, fabric and weight. Croton was famed as the home of Pythagoras, 
who established his school at Croton and soon attained extensive influence in the city, especially 
among the noble and wealthy. This influence extended to the coinage, in the opinions of de Luynes 
and Lenormant, for the tripod is the symbol of Pythian Apollo, whose worship formed the basis of 
Pythagorean thought; also it symbolizes the sacred number three. The crane may have represented the 
penetrating eye of Apollo, which observed all earthly events from the airy regions (Lenormant, La 
Grande Grece Il, p. 99). Croton was also famed as an athletic center and as the home of Milo, a six- 
time Olympic champion in wrestling and the most celebrated athlete in all Greece. Head prefers to 
see an agonistic theme in Crotoniate coinage, with the tripod representing an athletic prize. 


Rhegium 


476-circa 415 B.C., silver tetradrachm, Attic standard (16.77 gm). Facing lion’s scalp, on 
left X, on right an olive sprig with fruit, border of dots/2ou[13H49], young male figure, 
diademed and nude to waist, seated left, holding staff, left hand on hip, all within laurel 
wreath. Herzfelder 60 (D35/R49), same dies; BMC 14; SNG Lockett 650. Rare. Very fine/ 
Fine. 


Located on the Sicilian straits, Rhegium had closer ties with Sicily (and with Sicilian coinage) than 
with the rest of south Italy. About 494 Anaxilas, the tyrant of Rhegium, obtained control of Zancle 
(Messana) through the agency of a body of Samian exiles. Their influence led to the introduction of a 
Samian coin type, the facing lion’s scalp, at both Rhegium and Messana. Various interpretations of 
the reverse figure have been urged: the Demos of Rhegium; a rural deity such as Agreus or Aristaeus 
(Historia Numorum, p. 109); or the traditional founder of the city, Jocastus (J. P. Six, Numismatic 
Chronicle 1891, p. 281). 











Rhegium 


356-351 B.C., silver tetradrachm, Attic standard (16.42 gm). [P] HrIWOY, laureate head 
of Apollo left with flowing hair on neck, border of dots/Facing lion’s scalp, eyes glancing 
left, border of dots. Herzfelder 115 (D71/R97), same dies; BMC 37; SNG Lloyd II 700, 
Very fine with slightly rough surface. 


The appearance of Apollo as a Rhegian coin type is to be explained by the interference of the tyrants 
of Syracuse in the affairs of Rhegium. Dionysius the elder destroyed the city in 387 after its citizens 
insulted him by offering him the hand of the public executioner’s daughter in marriage. Dionysius II, 
who regarded himself as a son of Apollo and indeed introduced that god as a coin type at Syracuse, 
restored Rhegium, renamed it Phoebia and eventually took up residence there when he was expelled 
from Syracuse. He must have struck money at Rhegium, and thus Herzfelder attributes the otherwise 
inexplicable Apollo types to Dionysius (see Herzfelder, pp. 57-59). 


Terina 


Circa 425-400 B.C., silver stater, Italo-Tarentine standard (7.83 gm). [TEP]INAION, 
head of nymph Terina left with hair in sphendone, small 11 at base of neck/Nike-Terina, 
winged, seated left on cippus, holding wreath, behind cippus a small 1. Regling 63 and de 
Sartiges 77, same dies. Very fine. 


Terina was a Crotoniate colony located on the Gulf of Hipponium on the west coast of Bruttium. 
The present specimen dates from the period of Terina’s finest numismatic art, after the city had won 
its independence from Croton but before it fell under the sway of the Lucanii. The small letters on 
both obverse and reverse are probably not the signature of an artist, as proposed by Regling, but 
rather mint marks common to several cities (H. von Fritze and H. Gaebler, “Terina’ in Nomisma 1, 
p. 19f.). 


SICILY 


Agrigentum 


550-472 B.C., silver didrachm, Attic standard (8.60 gm). AKPA[T] above and SOTWA 
below eagle standing left/Crab. BMC 1. Cf. Rizzo pl. i, 1. Very fine. 


Agrigentum was the most prosperous town on the south coast of Sicily and one of the most splendid 
cities of the ancient world. Located between the rivers Akragas and Hypsas, it was founded by a Doric 
colony from Gela about 579 B.C. It was the birthplace of the philosopher Empedocles, and its tyrant 
Theron (488-472) was celebrated by Pindar. The eagle of the obverse is assumed to be a symbol of 
Zeus, whose great temple, constructed by Theron, still stands in ruins at Agrigento. The crab may be 
an emblem of Poseidon or, more likely, a fresh-water species representing the river Akragas. 


Agrigentum 


472-413 B.C., silver didrachm, Attic standard (8.58 gm). AX9[A] above and cw below 
eagle standing left/Crab in incuse circle. SNG Lockett 703. Extremely fine. 


Agrigentum 


472-413 B.C., silver didrachm, Attic standard (8.65 gm). 1A9%A in small lettering above 
eagle standing right, A3 below/Crab in shallow incuse circle. Similar to SNG Lockett 
698. Rare variant. Very fine. 


Catana 


450413 B.C., silver tetradrachm, Attic standard (17.24 gm). KATANA I ON, laureate 
head of Apollo right with hair gathered up behind and tucked under string of wreath/ 
Slow quadriga of horses right, dotted border. BMC 18; Naville V (1923), lot 845 and 
SNG Fitzwilliam 950, same dies. Very fine. 


Catana, at the foot of Mt. Aetna, was a colony of Naxos. In 476 B.C. Hiero I of Syracuse expelled the 
inhabitants to make way for Syracusan colonists and changed the name of the city to Aetna. Soon 
after his death the original inhabitants recovered their city and restored its name. The types of 
Apollo and the quadriga were introduced about 450 B.C. 


Gela 


Circa 490/485-480/475 B.C., silver didrachm, Attic standard (8.44 gm). Nude bearded 
horseman galloping right and hurling spear/CEAA, forepart of man-headed bull swimming 
right in shallow incuse circle. Jenkins 8 (O5/R4) and Kraay-Hirmer 155, same dies. 
Superb. 


Gela was the third city of Sicily after Syracuse and Agrigentum, and under the tyrant Gelon (491-485 
B.C.) it even conquered Syracuse. The city stood at the mouth of the river Gelas, which was personi- 
fied in statuary as a bull (Schol. Pind. Pyth, i.185) and on coins as a swimming bull with human head. 
The constant obverse type of an armed horseman is appropriate to a city whose aristocracy was much 
given to horse breeding and equitation and whose cavalry was famous throughout her history. The 
type was introduced by either Hippocrates or Gelon; if the former, it may be a canting reference to 
the tyrant’s name (Jenkins, p. 35). 


Gela 


Circa 490/485-480/475 B.C., silver didrachm, Attic standard (8.52 gm). Nude bearded 
horseman galloping right and hurling spear, from same die as preceding/CEAA, forepart 
of man-headed bull swimming right in shallow incuse circle, from same die as preceding. 
Jenkins 8 (O5/R4) and Kraay-Hirmer 155, same dies. Fleur de coin. 











Gela 


Circa 490/485-480/475 B.C., silver didrachm, Attic standard (8.87 gm). Horseman in 
pileus cantering right and hurling spear/[CEAA] above, forepart of man-headed bull 
swimming right in shallow incuse circle. Jenkins 18 (O7/R10), same dies. Superb. 


Although he wears the pileus, this horseman is not to be identified with a Dioscurus; the pileus did 
not become an iconographical attribute of the Dioscuri until the Hellenistic period. For a fuller 
discussion, see Jenkins, p. 34, 


Gela 


Circa 490/485-480/475 B.C., silver didrachm, Attic standard (8.62 gm). Horseman in 
pileus cantering right and hurling spear, different die from preceding/[CE] AA$ beneath 
larger forepart of man-headed bull swimming right in shallow incuse circle. Jenkins 54 
(O17/R23), same dies. Nearly extremely fine with two reverse die breaks. 


Leontini 


Circa 485-466 B.C., silver tetradrachm, Attic standard (17.21 gm). Nike flying right to 
crown galloping horses of victorious quadriga driven right by bearded male charioteer in 
long chiton, border of dots/mOM[ITN]OA4A in large letters at extreme edge, large lion‘s 
head right, four sprouting grains of barley around. BMC 1; SNG Lockett 790, same dies; 
Pozzi 462, same obverse die. Fine/Very fine plus. 


Leontini was founded by Chalcidian colonists from Naxos in 730 B.C. (Thucydides vi.3). An inland 
town situated northwest of Syracuse, it possessed some of the most fertile lands in Sicily, which fact 
no doubt explains the appearance of sprouting grain on its coins. Leontini struck no coins until Gelon 
of Syracuse established a vassal tyrant, Aenesidemus, in the city sometime after 485 B.C. Its types are 
thus borrowed from Syracuse, and in one case the same obverse die has been identified in both series 
(Kraay-Hirmer, p. 282; H. Chantraine, “‘Syracuse and Leontini,” Jahrbuch fur Numismatik und Geld- 
geschichte 1957, pp. 1ff.). The reverse type is simply an adaptation of the Syracusan Arethusa type 
(see infra), with the lion’s head a canting reference to the city, surrounded by its rich fields of grain. 


Zancle-Messana 


493-489 B.C., silver tetradrachm, Attic standard (17.32 gm). Facing lion’s scalp on round 
shield/Prow of Samian galley to left in shallow incuse circle with border of dots. Rizzo 
pl. xxv, 6; Kraay-Hirmer 613. Extremely rare. Extremely fine but test cut. 


Sometime after 494 Anaxilas of Rhegium betrayed Zancle to a body of Samians and Milesians who 
colonized the city as Messana. Samian types were introduced on the coinage, as the present specimen 
attests. Head suggests this type was probably struck in Samos for use by the colonists (Historia 
Numorum, p. 153), but the sophisticated use of superimposition to create a sense of perspective—note 
the dotted border recedes behind the prow to create an illusion of depth far beyond that produced by 
the rather low relief of this coin—argues for Sicilian manufacture. Although artists in other media 
had already begun to move beyond the technique of superimposition in their search for more realistic 
renderings, the conservative realm of early fifth century coinage offers only a bare handful of examples 
even of this elementary technique, and all come from Sicily. 


Messana 


Circa 490-461 B.C., silver tetradrachm, Attic standard (17.46 gm). ME22E N ION, hare 
running right, border of dots/Biga of mules walking right on dotted exergual line, driven 
by bearded male charioteer who holds goad and sits on seat rising from axle, in exergue 
an olive leaf right, border of dots. BMC 11; Rizzo pl. xxv, 8; Pozzi 484; SNG Lockett 
817. About very fine. 


Anaxilas of Rhegium shortly expelled or subjugated the Samian colonists of Zancle. According to 
Thucydides (vi.4) it was at this time that he renamed the city Messene in honor of his original home 
in the Peloponnesus, but numismatic evidence shows the name was used by the Samians (Historia 
Numorum, fig. 80). At the same time Anaxilas introduced new types: the mule biga, in honor of his 
Olympian victory with the mule-car, and the hare, which he is said to have introduced to Sicily 
(Aristotle Ap. J. Pollux v.75). 


Messana 


Circa 476 B.C., silver tetradrachm, Attic standard (17.16 gm). Nike flying right to crown 
mules of biga walking right, driven by nude, bearded male crouched on seat rising from 
axle, no goad, dotted exergual line, olive leaf to right in exergue, border of dots/MEZZDA 
Mou, hare running right, olive sprig beneath, border of dots. BMC 25; de Luynes 1013. 
Fine/Very fine plus, 


The changed inscription, A replacing E, reflects the substitution of the Doric alphabet for the Ionic, 
which probably accompanied the expulsion of the Samians at some time prior to Anaxilas’ death in 
476 B.C. 


Messana 


461-396 B.C., silver tetradrachm, Attic standard (16.97 gm). Nike flying right to crown 
nymph Messana, who drives slow mule biga right, in exergue two dolphins nose to nose, 
border of dots/ME£ZAN I ON, hare running right, beneath a small head of Pan right with 
syrinx, border of dots. BMC SO; Rizzo pl. xxvi, 15, same reverse die. Very fine. 


The sons of Anaxilas were expelled from Messana about 466 B.C. and a democracy established. Thus 
the victorious personification of the city replaces the Olympic victor in the driver’s seat of the biga. 
Anaxilas’ hare was retained on the coinage because it was associated with the worship of Pan, who 
along with Poseidon was the chief god of the city. The dolphins on the obverse remind us that 
Messana possessed an excellent harbor, whose sickle shape had inspired the original name of the city. 


Rash Melkarth 


After 375 B.C., silver tetradrachm, Attic standard (17.11 gm). Head of Persephone right, 
crowned with grain and wearing necklace and triple drop earring, three dolphins around/ 
Nike flying left to crown driver of fast quadriga right. SNG Lockett 743. Very fine. 


The Rash Melkarth mint has sometimes been identified with Cephaloedium, which originally belonged 
to the territory of Himera but was occupied by the Carthaginians from 409 to 396 B.C., because both 
names contain the word ‘thead” and because later coins of Cephaloedium bore a head of Herakles, 
who was identified with the Punic Melkarth. Kraay, however, does not find this identification 
convincing, because Dionysius’ early recovery of Cephaloedium renders impossible its issuing of Punic 
copies of the Arethusa of Euainetus, which according to Kraay’s chronology was not produced at 
Syracuse until about 395 B.C. 








Selinus 


466-415 B.C., silver didrachm, Attic standard (8.51 gm). [=] & Al MV ONT 10%, nude 
Herakles to right striking with raised club the Cretan bull galloping right, which he holds 
by the horns with his left hand, border of dots/HY WA, nude river god Hypsas standing 
left sacrificing from patera over altar around which is entwined a bearded snake and 
holding in his left hand a laurel branch, in right field a crane walking right, above crane a 
selinon leaf. Rizzo pl. xxxi, 15, Gulbenkian 245 and SNG Lockett 863, same dies; SNG 
Lloyd 1244. Very fine. 


The westernmost Greek city in Sicily, Selinus took its name from one of two local rivers, which in 
turn was named for the herb oé\wov which grew on its banks. The citizens adopted the leaf of this 
plant as their civic emblem, dedicating it in gold at the temple of Apollo at Delphi (Plutarch Pyth. 
Orac, xii) and placing it on their coins. According to Diogenes Laertius (viii.2.70) the city was 
attacked by malaria sometime after 466 B.C. and was saved by Empedocles, who purified the waters 
of the local streams by connecting their channels. He was rewarded with divine honors and, according 
to tradition, his achievement was commemorated on the city’s coinage (see Historia Numorum, p. 168 
for a full discussion of this didrachm type interpreted according to the Empedocles theory). However 
Lloyd (Numismatic Chronicle 1935, pp. 73ff.) has disproved this theory by showing that the coin 
types in question antedate the draining of the swamps, if in fact the latter was a genuine historical 
event. Lacroix (Monnaies et colonisation dans l'occident grec, Brussels 1965) attempts to explain the 
appearance of Herakles and the Cretan bull as an allusion to some of the connections of Selinus’ 
mother city Megara, while Kraay more plausibly proposes a reference to Selinus’ own colony Heraclea- 
Minoa (Kraay-Hirmer, p. 297). The river god on the reverse probably exemplifies his own worship by 
sacrificing within his sacred precincts. 


Syracuse 


Circa 510485 B.C., silver tetradrachm, Attic standard (17.11 gm). Nike flying right to 
crown horses of slow quadriga driven right by bearded male charioteer, border of dots/ 
EVRY KOI O MW, head of Artemis-Arethusa right, wearing necklace and beaded diadem, 
the ends of her hair caught up in back under diadem, four dolphins around. Boehringer 59 
(V31/R38), same dies. Extremely fine. 


Founded in 733 from Corinth, Syracuse was the wealthiest and most populous city of Sicily and 
possessed of the island’s finest harbors. Its earliest charioteering obverse types are regarded as 
generally agonistic but without specific historical references, since the number of horses under harness 
seems to serve as a mark of value. The reverse head represents an identification of Artemis, the patron 
goddess of the island of Ortygia which lay between the Great Harbor and the Little Harbor, and 
Arethusa, a personification of the fresh water spring which flowed on the island. The dolphins repre- 
sent the salt water surrounding the island. Though E. Boehringer dated this piece to the end of the 
democracy, his chronology is open to challenge (see C. Boehringer, Jahrbuch fur Numismatik und 
Geldgeschichte 1968, pp. 67ff. and C. M. Kraay, ‘‘The Demareteion and Sicilian chronology,’’ Chapter 
2 of Greek Coins and History, London 1969). Kraay would prefer to attribute the pieces with Nike 
on the obverse and dolphins on the reverse to Gelon, because the innovations then become more 
intelligible (see infra). He finds support, though not conclusive proof, in the Gela hoard (see Kraay, 
“The Demareteion reconsidered: a reply,” Numismatic Chronicle 1972, p. 16f.). 


Syracuse 


Gelon, 485-479 B.C., silver tetradrachm, Attic standard (16.94 gm). Nike flying right to 
crown horses of slow quadriga driven right by bearded charioteer, border of dots/= TRA 
KOLIOMW, large head of Artemis-Arethusa right, wearing necklace and beaded diadem, the 
ends of her hair caught up in back under diadem, four dolphins around. Boehringer 151 
(V66/R104), same dies. Very fine plus. 


Syracuse first achieved great prosperity under the Geloan tyrant Gelon (485-479 B.C.). He continued 
the archaic Syracusan obverse types of the quadriga on tetradrachms and the biga on didrachms, but 
he may have added the figure of Nike to celebrate his chariot victory at Olympia in 488. The same 
type is found on his coinage at Gela and Leontini. 


Syracuse 


Gelon, 485-479 B.C., silver tetradrachm, Attic standard (16.35 gm). Nike flying right 
with string of beads to crown horses of slow quadriga driven right by bearded charioteer/ 
XYVRA KOZXIO MW, small head of Artemis-Arethusa right, wearing necklace and beaded 
diadem, the ends of her hair caught up in back under diadem, four dolphins around. 
Boehringer 235 (V106/R160), same dies. Very fine. 


Syracuse 


Gelon, 485-479 B.C., silver tetradrachm, Attic standard (17.00 gm). Nike flying right with 
string of beads to crown horses of slow quadriga driven right by bearded charioteer, from 
same die as preceding but now with many die cracks/[SVR AKO SIO N, small head of 
Artemis-Arethusa right, wearing necklace and beaded diadem, the ends of her hair caught 
up in back under diadem, four dolphins around, Boehringer 238 (V106/R162), same dies. 
Very fine. 


Syracuse 


Circa 465-460 B.C., silver tetradrachm, Attic standard (16.86 gm). Nike flying right to 
crown horses of slow quadriga right, rampant lion to right in exergue, border of dots/ 
=V RAK OY! ON, head of Artemis-Arethusa right in linear circle, wearing olive wreath, 
fillet, earring and necklace, four dolphins around. Boehringer 385 (V196/R273), same 
dies. Very rare. Nearly very fine. 


Traditionally this tetradrachm and the decadrachm associated with it have been dated circa 480-479 
B.C., and their representation of Arethusa has been supposed to have the features of Gelon’s wife, 
Demarete. According to Diodorus (xi.26.3), after Gelon’s defeat of the Carthaginians at the battle of 
Himera Demarete interceded in behalf of the vanquished, and in gratitude for the generous terms of 
the peace treaty they presented her with a gold crown weighing 100 talents. From this crown (or the 
proceeds therefrom) an exceptional coin was struck weighing 50 litrae or 10 Attic drachmae and called 
in her honor the Demareteion. Numismatists have rather naturally identified Syracuse’ first deca- 
drachm and the associated tetradrachms and obols with Diodorus’ “exceptional coin.’’ However his 
account has been questioned by Kraay (see Greek Coins, p. 288 and articles cited supra) because it 
fails to explain how talents of gold were converted into silver. In itself this criticism is not weighty, as 
Diodorus does not say that the coins were made from the metal of the crown nor that they were gold. 
But his proposed date of after 466 would solve a serious difficulty by permitting scholars to distribute 
the output of the Syracusan mint more evenly over the fifth century, whereas the traditional date 
leaves few coins to be attributed to the years following the battle of Himera, when Syracuse is known 
to have been receiving huge quantities of bullion as an idemnity from Carthage. 
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Syracuse 


Circa 440 B.C., silver tetradrachm, Attic standard (17.30 gm). Nike flying right to crown 
horses of slow quadriga driven right by bearded charioteer, border of dots/=T PA KOZION, 
head of Arethusa right, wearing necklace clasped in front, whorl-shaped earring and saccos 
with broad meander ornament, four dolphins around. Boehringer 641 (V326/R441) and 
Jameson 783, same dies. Ex Leu 2 (1972), lot 107. Extremely fine and of superb style. 


One of the most charming and individual heads of the entire series. 


Syracuse 


Circa 435 B.C., silver tetradrachm, Attic standard (16.72 gm). Nike flying left to crown 
driver of slow quadriga right/= TPAKO® 10 N, head of Arethusa right, wearing earring, 
ampyx ornamented with olive wreath and saccos with meander border, four dolphins 
around. Boehringer 692 (V342/R471), same dies. Fine/Very fine. 


Syracuse 


Circa 410 B.C., silver tetradrachm, Attic standard (16.05 gm). Signed by Cimon. Facing 
head of Arethusa turned slightly to left, wearing necklace with pendants, earrings and 
ampyx inscribed [KIMQN], four dolphins swimming among her loose hair, all within 
linear circle above which [APEOOZLA]/ZT PAK OLION, Nike flying right with wreath, 
her feet resting on horses’ heads, to crown driver of victorious quadriga galloping left and 
trampling fallen turning post, third horse with his head turned back, in exergue an ear of 
barley to left, double circular border. Tudeer Obv. 28/Rev. 54, Gulbenkian 292 and Evans 
5, same dies. Extremely rare. Very fine/Fine with some roughness, signature worn off. 


Generally believed to be part of the victory coinage celebrating the defeat of the Athenian invaders in 
413 B.C., the famous facing head tetradrachm of Cimon was a breathtakingly successful innovation 
and was soon widely imitated. The imitations include a bronze from Himera, which was destroyed by 
the Carthaginians in 409 B.C.; thus the dating of this coin is quite certain (Evans, p. 70). In addition 
to the imitations there have been identified several contemporary Sicilian attempts to render the 
perspective of a facing head, but none so free and masterful as Cimon’s: to wit, Eucleidas’ facing Pallas 
in triple-crested Phrygian helmet, also at Syracuse (circa 410; BMC 198-199); Euainetus’ facing river 
god Hipparis, at Camarina (BMC 16); facing Herakles on a triobol of Selinus (409 B.C.; Evans, p. 73). 
It may also be possible to trace Cimon’s own artistic development of this theme by studying the facing 
head of the nymph Parthenope on didrachms of Campanian Neapolis (BMC 11) which Evans attributes 
to Cimon on the basis of certain stylistic details (see p. 75) and dates to 415 B.C. 


Syracuse 


Circa 413-357 B.C., silver drachm, Attic standard (4.16 gm). Attributed to Eucleidas. 
=Y PA K OLIN, facing head of Pallas turned slightly to left, wearing triple-crested 
Phrygian helmet with honeysuckle ornament and necklace with pendants, four dolphins 
around, linear border/S] rPAKO®SI QN, nude hero Leucaspis right, brandishing spear and 
shield to defend garlanded altar behind him, a sword suspended from his left shoulder, 
before him a sacrificial ram lying left on its back, in exergue AEVKAZI[I» ]. BMC 226; 
Hill pl. vii, 5; SNG Lockett 980; Rizzo pl. xlvii, 1. Very fine. 


This drachm is a smaller version of the signed Eucleidas tetradrachm noted above. It is the first 
Sicilian facing head to achieve a solid, three-dimensional feeling, and that without resorting to extreme 
high relief. Characteristic of the artist are the bold conception, a baroque restlessness and busy detail. 
The unsigned drachms may be copies by followers of Eucleidas. 


Syracuse 


Dionysius I, circa 405-367 B.C., silver tetradrachm of circa 399-387 B.C., Attic standard 
(17.31 gm). Style of Eucleidas. Nike flying right to crown driver of fast quadriga left, 
third horse with head turned back, double exergual line, dolphin to left below/= TPA 
K O 3 12N, head of Arethusa left, wearing necklace and whorl-shaped earring, hair 
confined by broad band and drawn up to top of head where it flows in water, four 
dolphins around. Tudeer 99 (034/R68), same dies. Very fine. 


This final work of Eucleidas is again noteworthy for the imagination and restless excitement which 
characterize this artist. The floating hair, the sharply curved dolphins, the stirring horses and the 
breeze-blown dress of the charioteer (off the flan in this specimen) all contribute to the general 
animation. As an unsigned piece, however, this specimen should probably be attributed to followers 
of Eucleidas rather than to the great die-cutter himself. 


Syracuse 


Dionysius I, circa 405-367 B.C., silver decadrachm of circa 395-380 B.C., Attic standard 
(42.06 gm), Signed by Euainetus. Nike flying right to crown driver of fast quadriga left, in 
exergue AO AA with shield, greaves, helmet and cuirass, linear border/x T[PAKOLIQN], 
head of Arethusa left, wearing necklace and triple drop earring and crowned with grain, 
four dolphins around, die engraver’s signature below (off flan in this specimen), Gallatin 
RIV/CVIII, same dies. Extremely fine with dark toning. 


Euainetus’ decadrachm, the most widely imitated coin in Greek antiquity, contrasts with that of 
Cimon in several important respects. While the Cimonian issue was likely medallic, requiring only 
three obverse dies, that of Euainetus and his students required 24 obverse dies and clearly extended 
over a considerable time, from which we can conclude that it was intended to circulate as currency. 
There has been disagreement over the date of this series. Earlier numismatists, such as Evans, placed 
it before the work of Cimon. Gallatin placed it after, noting that the frequent production of dies too 
large for the flans and off-center striking were at odds with the careful minting of Cimon’s pieces. 


Recently, English scholars, following a suggestion by Kraay, have proposed that the Euainetus type 
decadrachms be regarded as the regular coinage of Dionysius I and dated 395-380 B.C. (G. K, Jenkins, 
“Flectrum coinage at Syracuse” in Essays on Greek Coinage Presented to Stanley Robinson, Oxford 
1968, p. 145 and n.2). One of the arguments is that the numerous copies of this lovely head did not 
appear until into the fourth century, and in view of the great interest in the die cutting of Syracuse 
evinced by other mints throughout the Greek world, a great delay between the striking of the proto- 
type and their enthusiastic copying seems inconceivable (Kraay-Hirmer, p. 288). 
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Syracuse 


Dionysius I, circa 405-367 B.C., gold 100 litrae of circa 380-367 B.C. (5.80 gm). Type of 
Euainetus. >YP[AKOSIQN], head of Arethusa left, wearing necklace and triple drop 
earring, hair in sphendone ornamented with eight-pointed stars, a similar star in field 
behind neck/Young nude Herakles kneeling right, strangling Nemean lion. De Ciccio 
Series XII, 37; plate 32, same dies. From the collection of the Santa Barbara Museum of 
Art. Superb with high relief. 


The 100 litrae pieces with the Herakles reverse were the earliest gold coins of artistic importance to be 
struck in the west. They have traditionally been divided among Cimon and Euainetus, the Cimonian 
attributions resting chiefly on style while at least some of the dies were signed by Euainetus. English 
numismatists, again at Kraay’s instigation, have recently argued that the symbol linkages to the latest 
Euainetus type decadrachms and the evidence of the Avola hoard indicate that the 100 litrae coinage 
succeeded the decadrachms and should be dated circa 380 B.C. (Jenkins, p. 145 n.2). If this dating is 
correct Cimon’s participation in this issue must be regarded as highly doubtful. 


Syracuse 


Dionysius I, circa 405-367 B.C., gold 100 litrae of circa 380-367 B.C. (5.79 gm). Dies by 
the engraver of Gallatin Group K, type of Euainetus. [> TPAKOZIQN], head of Arethusa 
left, wearing necklace and triple drop earring, hair in sphendone ornamented with eight- 
pointed stars, a similar star in field behind neck/Young nude Herakles kneeling right, 
strangling Nemean lion, De Ciccio Series XIV, 42; plate 37, same dies. Very fine with 
reverse die break. 


Syracuse 


Dionysius I, circa 405-367 B.C., gold 100 litrae of circa 380-367 B.C. (5.79 gm). Type of 
Euainetus. >TPA[KOSIQN], head of Arethusa left, wearing necklace and triple drop 
earring, hair in sphendone ornamented with eight-pointed stars, a similar star in field 
behind neck/Young nude Herakles kneeling right, strangling Nemean lion. De Ciccio 
Series XIV, 43; plate 38, same dies. Very fine plus. 


Syracuse 


Dionysius I, circa 405-367 B.C., gold 100 litrae of circa 380-367 B.C. (5.81 gm). Type of 
Euainetus. [STPAKOZLIQN], head of Arethusa left, wearing necklace and triple drop 
earring, hair in sphendone ornamented with eight-pointed stars, pellets in front of and 
behind neck/Young nude Herakles kneeling right, strangling Nemean lion. De Ciccio 
Series XV, 44; plate 39, same dies. From the collection of the Santa Barbara Museum of 
Art. Very fine plus, obverse double struck. 


Syracuse 


Dionysius I, circa 405-367 B.C., gold 50 litrae of circa 380-367 B.C. (2.86 gm). TPA, 
head of young river god Anapus left with short curly hair/[=rTPA]KOZ1IN[N] between 
double exergual lines, free horse prancing right, all in shallow incuse square. De Ciccio 
10, plate 50, same dies. From the collection of the Santa Barbara ‘Museum of Art. Very 
fine. 


50 gold litrae was equivalent to one Attic silver decadrachm. The river god Anapus, personified on the 
obverse, flows through the marshes of Lysimelia south of Syracuse. The unbridled horse of the reverse 
has been called an obvious symbol of liberty, but such symbolism is difficult to explain on the coinage 
of a tyrant such as Dionysius I. 


Syracuse 


Agathocles, 317-289 B.C., gold drachm of 317-310 B.C., Attic standard (4.28 gm). 
Laureate head of Apollo (or Ares?) left, small cantharus behind/= TP A KO TIQN, biga 
charging right, triskeles beneath. BMC 339; Bunbury 469; de Nanteuil 376. Very fine 
plus. 


Agathocles rose from obscure beginnings as a potter to become first tyrant of Syracuse and later king 
of all Sicily. He is chiefly remembered for his brilliant warfare against Carthage and his treacherous 
and autocratic behavior vis a vis his fellow citizens. Only one of many acts of tyranny was his gradual 
arrogation of the privilege of coinage. The present drachm, which still bears the name of Syracuse, 
belongs to his first coinage; after 310 his own name first joined and then replaced that of the city. 
Indicative also of his ambition is his adaptation of the types of Philip II’s gold staters. 


Syracuse 


Agathocles, 317-289 B.C., silver tetradrachm of 317-circa 305 B.C., Attic standard (17.07 
gm). Head of Persephone left after manner of Euainetus, wearing necklace and triple- 
drop earring and crowned with grain, three dolphins around, border of dots/x TPAKO 
LIQ([N] in exergue, fast quadriga driven left by bearded charioteer with goad on which a 
triskeles, A) in exergue. BMC 349. Extremely fine. 


Syracuse 


Agathocles, 317-289 B.C., electrum 50 litrae struck after 310 B.C. (3.60 gm). Laureate 
head of Apollo left with flowing locks on neck, amphora symbol behind, border of dots/ 
XLYTPAK OLIN, tripod-lebes. Jenkins O4/R1, same dies; de Luynes 1267. Extremely 
fine. 

The Apollo/tripod electrum coinage of Syracuse has traditionally been included among the issues of 
the tyrants Dionysius I and IJ, but recent opinion has tended to assign them to a later time in order to 
make room for the re-dated Euainetus-type decadrachms and 100 litrae pieces. Jenkins (pp. 149ff.) 


cites several hoards of the Agathoclean period which contain Syracusan electrum (e.g. Scoglitti, 
Pazzano, Ragusa) while noting that none has been found in any earlier context. 








SICULO-PUNIC 


Carthage 


410-310 B.C., silver tetradrachm, Attic standard (16.48 gm). Head of Tanit-Persephone 
left, wearing necklace and triple drop earring and crowned with grain, four dolphins 
around/Horse’s head left, palm tree behind, beneath inscription PYAWYC (4m Macha- 
nat). Muller Class HI, 13. Very fine. 


The Siculo-Punic coinage, though struck by Carthage, is attributed to Sicily on stylistic grounds and 
on the basis of the weight standard, which was current in Sicily but never used at Carthage. Although 
it was the greatest commercial state of its time, Carthage had made no use of coined money until its 
invasion of Sicily in 410, and it seems likely that the practice of coining was adopted from the Greeks 
for the specific purpose of paying the invading troops. The principal mint was probably Panormus, or 
perhaps Lilybaeum. The obverse type here is clearly copied from Euainetus’ Arethusa, but the 
symbolism has changed—Persephone represents fertile Sicily, the dolphins the surrounding waters of 
the Mediterranean. The horse of the reverse is the emblem of Punic Libya, famed for its fine horses, 
and may allude as well to the Carthaginian foundation legend in Virgil (4en, i.442ff.), It may also be 
a solar symbol, as it is frequently associated with a star or solar disc. The palm, ote, is a canting 
type for Phoenicia, the Carthaginians’ original home. The legend Am Machanat is generally thought 
to mean “of the people of the camp,’ which may be interpreted as referring to the Punic garrisons in 
Sicily (de Saulcy) or as the Punic name for Panormus (Barthelemy, Gesenius, etc.). 


Carthage 


410-310 B.C., silver tetradrachm, Attic standard (16.70 gm). Head of Baal-Melkarth right 
with attributes of Herakles (lion skin headdress)/Horse’s head left, three pellets in front 
of neck, palm tree behind, beneath Punic inscription 774€%4¢ (Am Machanat). Muller 
Class III, 10. Nearly extremely fine. 


Carthage 


410-310 B.C., silver tetradrachm, Attic standard (16.35 gm). Head of Baal-Melkarth right 
with attributes of Herakles (lion skin headdress)/Horse’s head left, palm tree behind, 
below Punic inscription 49*€@% (Mechashim?), border of dots. Muller Class IV, 18. 
Very fine. 


The reverse inscription is disputed. Lindberg thought it might refer to a class of magistrates, like 
Roman auaestors, responsible for coining money and paying the troops (De inser. melit., p. 47). 
Others have thought it to represent an earlier form of machanat (“camp”), perhaps combined with 
another word, or a primitive name of Panormus (see Muller, p. 80f. and notes). 


ZEUGITANA 


Carthage 


350-320 B.C., gold stater, Phoenician standard (9.20 gm). Head of Tanit-Persephone left, 
wearing triple drop earring and pendant necklace and crowned with corn, border of dots/ 
Horse standing right on plain exergual line, border of dots. Jenkins and Lewis 95-1; Grose 
9979. From the collection of the Santa Barbara Museum of Art. Superb. 


Carthage did not begin to strike money in Africe until the mid-fourth century. The obverse type may 
portray the chief goddess of Carthage, Tanit-pene-ba‘al, the consort of Ba‘al Hammon, Tanit was 
identified with the Phoenician mother goddess Astarte and was the equivalent of Hera in the Greek 
pantheon, However there is little uniformity in her representations in other forms of art, while on 
coins she is always shown with a crown of grain after the manner of Demeter. It is thus possible that 
the goddess is in fact Demeter, Whose worship was introduced at Carthage in 396 as expiation for the 
destruction of her temples in Sicily during the Carthaginian invasion. Perhaps the most attractive 
alternative is to see in this head a fusion of the two goddesses. 


Carthage 


320-310 B.C., electrum stater, Phoenician standard (7.60 gm). Head of Tanit-Persephone 
left, wearing triple drop earring and pendant necklace and crowned with grain, border of 
dots/Horse standing right on plain exergual line, two pellets behind horse’s front leg, 
border of dots. Jenkins and Lewis 225. From the collection of the Santa Barbara Museum 
of Art. Fleur de coin, 


MACEDON 


Acanthus 


Circa 424-380 B.C., silver tetradrachm, Phoenician standard (14.18 gm). Lion right, 
attacking bull kneeling left on exergual line, head turned back, in exergue magistrate’s 
name AAEZIOL, border of dots/AKAN®ION in square incuse border surrounding 
quadripartite linear square with raised granulated centers. Desneux 149 (D140/R134), 
same obverse die. Very fine plus. 


Acanthus was a colony of Andros located on the isthmus connecting Athos with Chalcidice at the site 
of the canal cut by Xerxes. As an Athenian tributary Acanthus had adhered to the Attice-Euboic 
weight standard, but the Phoenician standard, accompanied by a softer, more realistic style, was intro- 
duced when Acanthus revolted from Athens to join the Spartan alliance in 424 B.C. The coin type 
may reflect the wild animal life which abounded in the north around the Nestos and Strymon rivers 
(Herodotus vii.125ft.). Of the rendering on this particular die Desneux says, ‘‘Ce D/40 est d’un dessin 
et d’une perfection technique incomparables.”’ (p. 140) 


Acanthus 


Circa 424-380 B.C., silver tetradrachm, Phoenician standard (12.83 gm). Lion right, 
attacking bull kneeling left on exergual line, head turned back, in exergue magistrate’s 
name ONOMASTO, border of dots/AKANOION in square incuse border surrounding 
quadripartite linear square with raised granulated centers. Desneux 161 (D149/R145), 
same dies. Extremely fine. 








Amphipolis 


Circa 424-400 B.C., silver hemidrachm, Phoenician standard (1.74 gm). Laureate head of 
Apollo turned three quarters right, border of dots/AM® I11O AIT EQN in raised square 
border around lighted race torch. Babelon IV 1099, pl. ccexx, 19. Very fine. 


Amphipolis was an Athenian colony and Athens’ most important possession in the north. When 
Amphipolis opened its gates to the Spartan general Brasidas in 424 Athenian indignation was great, 
and the Athenian naval commander in the north, who happened to be the historian Thucydides, was 
condemned to exile. Amphipolis, however, celebrated its independence by commencing to strike coins 
for the first time (K. Regling, Zeitschrift fur Numismatik XXXIII, p. 56) and siezed on the latest 
numismatic vogue, the facing head type developed by Cimon at Syracuse. The present specimen is a 
slightly later example influenced by the work of Theodotus at Clazomenae, author of the three 
quarters head. The race torch on the reverse probably alludes to the torch races or lampadephoria 
held at Amphipolis in honor of Artemis Tauropolos or Brauronia (see Historia Numorum, p. 215) or 
it may symbolize the annual games which commemorated the librator Brasidas. 


Mende 


450-424 B.C., silver tetradrachm, Euboic standard (17.00 gm). Elderly Dionysus, nude to 
waist and crowned with ivy, reclining left on back of ass with ivy crown and holding 
empty cantharus in outstretched right hand, ivy branch downward in left, in front a crow 
seated right on ivy bush, border of dots/MENAAION in shallow incuse square border 
around linear square enclosing grape vine with five clusters of fruit. Noe 34, same reverse 
die. Very fine. 


Mende was a colony of the Eretrians on the southwest Pallene. It was celebrated for its wines, which 
were reputed to have medicinal value (Demosthenes /n, lacrit, 594,596; Hippocrates De internis affect. 
xvii). The vinous theme of the coin types is obvious. Dionysus was the god of wine and drunken 
ecstasy; the mule was the usual mount of his companion silenus; and ivy was associated with the 
worship of the young Dionysus as a wild fertility god. The presence of the crow is puzzling, as it is not 
associated with Dionysus in the myths or decorated vases which have come down to us. For a possible 
parallel in statuary, see Noe, p. 63f. 


Mende 


450-424 B.C., silver tetradrachm, Euboic standard (17.00 gm), Elderly Dionysus, nude to 
waist and crowned with ivy, reclining left on back of uncrowned ass and holding empty 
cantharus in outstretched right hand, ivy branch downward in left, in front a crow seated 
right on ivy bush, the whole of more refined style than the preceding; border of dots/ 
MEWUAAIONW in shallow incuse square border around grape vine with four clusters of fruit. 
Noe 50, same dies. Very fine. 


From a comparison of stylistic points Noe comes to the conclusion that two die cutters worked at 
Mende simultaneously, one a native engraver and the other ‘‘a highly finished artist with the best 
traditions of die-cutting embodied in his training.” (p. 50) This piece is a product of the more polished 
artist, whose refinement is especially noticeable in the drapery and face of Dionysus, the graceful 
cantharus, the flowing lines of the grape vine and his meticulous lettering. 


Olynthus 


392-383 B.C., silver tetradrachm, Phoenician standard (14.00 gm). Laureate head of 
Apollo left, flowing hair at neck/XAA KIA EQN, cithara of seven strings. Robinson 57 
(A40/P52), this coin; SNG Lockett 1309. Rare. Extremely fine. 


About 433 inland Olynthus invited the Chalcidian colonies along the coast to join in a league for 
mutual defense so that they might take refuge in Olynthus in case of attack from the sea. The real 
prosperity of Olynthus dates from its liberation from Athenian dominion by the expedition of 
Brasidas in 424. The Chalcidian League was enlarged and solemnly affirmed in 392, whereupon a mint 
was opened at Olynthus. Apollo was the patron deity of the league, whence the appearance of his 
head and lyre on its coinage. 


KINGS OF MACEDON 


Philip II 


359-336 B.C., gold stater, Attic standard (8.51 gm). Uncertain mint. Laureate head of 
Apollo right/®I ATMO in exergue, biga charging right, symbol a shield in profile, facing 
429 


left. Unpublished; cf. Muller 232 and SNG Berry 8&8. From the collection of the Santa 
Barbara Museum of Art. Extremely fine. 


A political genius who managed to unify the intensely particularistic cities of European Greece under 
one rule, Philip If also revolutionized Greek coinage. In 356 he got possession of the previously 
unworked gold mines of Pangaeum and issued such quantities of gold staters that the price of gold in 
relation to silver fell from 12:1 to 10:1. The head of Apollo on the obverse was adopted from the 
coinage of the Chalcidian League and indicates that the Macedonian monarchy had replaced the 
League as the chief economic power of the region. It may also imply that the coinage of staters did 
not begin until after Philip’s capture of Olynthus in 348 B.C. (Kraay-Hirmer, p. 348). The racing 
chariot on the reverse is agonistic and represents the games celebrated by Philip at Dium in honor of 
Olympian Zeus (Muller, Monnaies d’Alexandre le grand, pp. 11 and 344) and/or his own Olympic 
victory, which Plutarch says he recorded on his coinage (Alex. iv). 


Philip II 


359-336 B.C., gold stater, Attic standard (8.63 gm). Amphipolis mint. Laureate head of 
Apollo right/®IAIMmMmOY in exergue, biga charging right, trident symbol. Muller 59. 
Extremely fine. 


Philip’s capture of Amphipolis owed as much to cunning as to arms. The city belonged nominally to 
Athens but had been effectively independent for some time. Shortly after his accession Philip declared 
it a free city. Very little later, in 358, he besieged and captured it, but only after he had guaranteed 
Athenian neutrality by a secret promise to restore Amphipolis to Athens in exchange for the surrender 
of Pydna to him, He next marched straight on Pydna and took it, depriving Athens of the quid pro 
quo agreed upon, and on this pretext he refused to honor his part of the bargain and kept Amphipolis 
for himself. With the city came the gold and silver mines of Mt. Pangaeus, and their proximity made 
Amphipolis a chief mint of the Macedonian dynasty. They produced 1,000 talents of gold annually 
for Philip and provided the financial basis for his imperialism, as for his son’s. 


Philip It 


359-336 B.C., gold stater, Attic standard (8.62 gm). Pella mint. Laureate head of Apollo 
right/MIAINMOY in exergue, biga charging right, thunderbolt symbol. Muller |. Extremely 
fine, 

Pella, an ancient Macedonian town in the district of Bottiaea, was of small importance until Archelaus 


moved his capital from Aegae circa 400 B.C. Philip Il adorned it with public buildings and made it his 
chief royal mint, but even in ancient times it was chiefly noted as the birthplace of Alexander. 


Philip Il 


359-336 B.C., gold stater, Attic standard (8.61 gm). Pella mint. Laureate head of Apollo 
right/MIAINMOY in exergue, biga charging right, thunderbolt symbol. Muller 1. Very 
fine, 
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Philip II 


359-336 B.C., gold stater, Attic standard (8.60 gm). Pella mint. Laureate head of Apollo 
right/MIAINMOYT in exergue, biga charging right, thunderbolt symbol. Muller 1. Very 
fine. 


Philip II 


359-336 B.C., posthumous gold stater struck after 334 B.C., Attic standard (8.58 gm) 
Lampsacus mint. Laureate head of Apollo right/®IA1IMMO7T, biga charging right, symbols 
a facing head, laureate, and AY monogram. SNG Berry 95; Muller 205 (Pherae). Superb 
and of fine style. 


Alexander crossed into Asia in 334 B.C. and in May of that year defeated the army raised by the 
Persian satraps at the battle of the River Granicus. As a result of this victory he took possession of the 
satrapy of Dascylium, which had employed the coinage of the city of Lampsacus as its chief currency. 
Alexander put an end to that autonomous series and converted the mint to the production of royal 
Macedonian issues. 


Philip II 


359-336 B.C., posthumous gold stater struck 228-223 B.C. by Attalus I of Pergamum(?), 
Attic standard (8.59 gm). Sardis mint(?). Laureate head of Apollo right/®IAINMOT, biga 
charging right, symbol a monogram. Muller 304. Cf. Kraay-Hirmer 570 (Alexander 
tetradrachm); cf. also SNG Berry 240 and 241 (Alexander drachms, Colophon?). Very 
fine plus and of exquisite style. 


Doubtful attribution. J. P. Six (Numismatic Chronicle 1897, p. 190ff.) was the first to link an 
Alexander tetradrachm with this monogram under the throne of Zeus (Kraay-Hirmer $70) with a 
tetradrachm bearing the name of Sardis by discerning the hand of the same artist in both. He dated 
the Alexander to the reign of Attalus III, 138-133 B.C. A hoard of philippi found near Tralles were 
linked to the Six coins by the same monogram (BMC Lydia, p. ci). More recently Seyrig has proposed 
a date for these coins in the reign of Attalus I which corresponds to a lacuna in the Seleucid coinage of 
Sardis; he argues that historical conditions in post-Magnesian Sardis make improbable the issue of 
any coins other than cistophori (H. Seyrig, ‘‘Monnaies hellenistiques,’’ Revue Numismatique 1963, 
pp. 35ff.). On the other hand the same monogram is to be found in the left field of Alexander 
drachms tentatively attributed to Colophon (M. Thompson and A. Bellinger, ‘A hoard of Alexander 
drachms,”’ Yale Classical Studies XIV 1955, p. 20, no. 16; SNG Berry 240 and 241). 


Philip II 


359-336 B.C., gold quarter stater, Attic standard (2.10 gm). Amphipolis mint. Head of 
Herakles right in lion skin headdress/MIAINMO TY, bow above, club below, trident symbol 
in exergue. Muller 61; SNG Berry 103; Babelon IV pl. cccvi, 21. From the collection of 
the Santa Barbara Museum of Art. Very fine. 


In 359 colonists from Thasos founded Crenides at the base of Mt. Pangaeus on the mainland opposite 
their island to secure for themselves the control of the Pangaean mines. They issued Attic weight gold 
staters with the head of Herakles. In 356 Philip captured Crenides and recolonized it as Philippi. For 
several years he was content to use the staters of Crenides, now issued under the name of Philippi, for 
his currency, while he struck fractional denominations with related types in his own name, as above 
(Seltman, Greek Coins, p. 200), 


Philip II 


359-336 B.C., posthumous silver tetradrachm, Phoenician standard (14.22 gm). Amphi- 
polis mint. Laureate head of Zeus right/®1AINMOY above nude horseman riding right 
and carrying palm, under horse A over race torch, under its raised foreleg an ornamental 
star. Cf. Muller 31 and SNG Berry 121. Extremely fine. 


In order to preserve the customary European Greek exchange rate of one gold stater for 24 silver 
drachms after he had driven down the price of gold, Philip was obliged to reduce the weight of his 
silver coinage. This he accomplished by abandoning the Persie standard formerly used in the kingdom 
of Macedonia and adopting the Phoenician standard of the Chalcidian League. The use of Olympian 
Zeus on the obverse of his tetradrachms is probably another agonistic reference, and the reverse type 
certainly celebrates his victory at Olympia on the race horse in 356 (Plutarch A/ex, iii), the year of 
Alexander’s birth. Head suggests a pun on his name as well (Historia Numorum, p. 224). 


Philip II 


359-336 B.C., silver tetradrachm, Phoenician standard (15.17 gm). Early imitation of the 
Danube Celts, probably struck in the third century. Laureate head of Zeus right, border 
of dots/OIAIMoVv, nude horseman riding right with palm branch, beneath horse I, under 
its raised foreleg E, border of dots. Cf. Forrer 26. Very fine. 


Still of relatively good style, this barbarian copy is distinguished from its prototype by slight dis- 
tortions in the treatment of the head of Zeus (tiny ear, bulbous nose and jutting lower lip and jaw) 
but especially by the biundered legend. Note the unusual form of the ® which, contrary to its normal 
tendency to degenerate into a +, here seems to have been drawn by analogy with ©. 


Alexander III 


336-323 B.C., gold distater, Attic standard (17.26 gm). Amphipolis mint. Head of Athena 
right, wearing necklace, earring and crested Corinthian helmet ornamented with coiled 
serpent/AAEZANAPOY, winged Nike standing left, holding wreath and naval standard, 
in left field trident symbol. Muller 104. Superb. 


It seems improbable that Alexander would have changed the types and weights of so successful an 
international currency as Philip’s without some compelling reason. That reason probably lay in his 
conquest of the East, where the relation of gold to silver had been fixed by law at 13.3:1 for centuries. 
This deep-rooted tradition had to be reconciled with the general depreciation of gold caused by heavy 
Macedonian minting. The Attic standard satisfied this requirement and so was adopted for both gold 
and silver. 


Alexander III 


336-323 B.C., gold distater, Attic standard (17.18 gm). Amphipolis mint. Head of Athena 
right, wearing necklace, earring and crested Corinthian helmet ornamented with coiled 
serpent/AAEZANAPOYT, winged Nike standing left, holding wreath and naval standard, 
in left field trident symbol. Muller 104. From the collection of the Santa Barbara Museum 
of Art. Very fine. 


The types of Alexander’s gold are unprecedented in Macedonian numismatic history, but they aptly 
symbolize his achievements and aspirations. Athena was the patroness of the European Greeks in their 
various confrontations with the oriental peoples. Nike symbolizes Alexander’s victories on land and 
sea. According to Seltman (Greek Coins, p. 204f.) Alexander adopted this type out of a desire to 
conciliate Athens and secure the participation of the Athenian navy in his expedition against Persia. 
Athens had recently restored some of the golden figures of Nike which were cast to commemorate the 
victory of Salamis, but which had been melted down for bullion during the crisis of the Peloponnesian 
War. The restoration was celebrated on the Panathenaic prize amphorae of 336 B.C. Alexander had 
been honored at the Panathenaic Festival of that year, and he returned the compliment by copying the 
Nike of Salamis, as depicted on the amphorae, on his gold coinage. 











Alexander III 


336-323 B.C., gold distater, Attic standard (17.16 gm), Pella mint. Head of Athena right, 
wearing necklace, earring and crested Corinthian helmet ornamented with coiled serpent/ 
AAEZANAPOT, winged Nike standing left, holding wreath and naval standard, in left 
field a thunderbolt symbol. Muller 1. Very fine plus. 


Alexander III 


336-323 B.C., gold stater struck late 333-circa 330 B.C., Attic standard (8.57 gm). Sidon 
mint. Head of Athena right, wearing necklace and crested Corinthian helmet ornamented 
with griffin to right/AARZ=ANAPOT, winged Nike standing left, holding wreath and 
naval standard, ends of spar ornamented with tiny Nikes, in lower right field caduceus 
symbol. Newell, “Dated coinage of Sidon and Ake,” 2, plate i, 5. Superb. 


The Phoenician cities, except for Tyre and Gaza, submitted to Alexander during his great campaign of 
333, after he had captured the mother, wife and children of Darius at the battle of Issus. His refusal 
of favorable peace terms and his campaign into Phoenicia were the first indications that his ambitions 
went beyond freeing the Greek cities of Asia from Persian dominion. 


Alexander III 


336-323 B.C., gold stater struck October 324-early 323 B.C., Attic standard (8.51 gm). 
Sidon mint. Head of Athena right, wearing necklace, earring and crested Corinthian 
helmet ornamented with coiled serpent/[AAE]=ANAPOY, winged Nike standing left, 
holding wreath and naval standard, in left field date ~\ and palm branch, beneath Nike 
Li. Newell, “Dated coinage of Sidon and Ake,” 31 variety; Muller 1409. From the 
collection of the Santa Barbara Museum of Art. Superb. 


Alexander III 


336-323 B.C., gold stater, Attic standard (8.70 gm). Uncertain mint in Asia. Head of 
Athena right, wearing necklace and crested Corinthian helmet ornamented with coiled 
serpent/AAEZANAPOT, winged Nike standing left, holding wreath and naval standard, 
in left field <- symbol, in lower right field A. Cf. Muller 1637. Extremely fine, obverse 
double struck. 


Alexander III 


336-323 B.C., gold stater struck after 325 B.C., Attic standard (8.49 gm). Babylon mint. 
Head of Athena right, wearing necklace, earring and crested Corinthian helmet orna- 
mented with sphinx to right/BAY IAEQY AAEZANAPO?T, winged Nike standing left, 
holding wreath and naval standard, in lower left field H} monogram, in lower right 'P 
monogram in wreath. Muller 722. Cf. SNG Berry 182. Extremely fine. 


Alexander fought his final and decisive battle against the Persians in October 331 on the plains of 
Gaugamela. He wholly defeated the immense hosts of Darius, said to amount to over a million men, 
and then marched on to accept the surrender of the Persian capitals of Babylon, Ecbatana, Susa and 
Persepolis. He burned the royal palace at Persepolis, but this one act is an isolated exception to his 
admirable policy of conciliating the Persians, adopting their customs and in general setting the example 
for that blending of Greek and Oriental cultures we call Hellenistic. He intended to rebuild Babylon 
and make it the capital of his empire, but he died there in 323 with most of his plans still unrealized. 
Babylon had, however, become the second greatest mint of the empire. Its mint mark, M or PP, stands 
for Mnrpom7oXuc, the “great city.” 


Alexander III 


336-323 B.C., gold stater struck after 325 B.C., Attic standard (8.47 gm). Babylon mint. 
Head of Athena right, wearing necklace, earring and crested Corinthian helmet orna- 
mented with coiled serpent/BA SIAEQY AAEZANA[POT], winged Nike standing left, 
holding wreath and naval standard, in lower left field head of silenus left, looking upward, 
in lower right MW monogram in wreath. SNG Berry 183. Very fine plus. 


When the fugitive Darius was stabbed to death by one of his own followers in 330 B.C., Alexander was 
left the undisputed ruler of the Persian empire. Only then did he assume the title BaovAevs, “king,” 
which had never been used on the coinage of the Macedonian dynasty before him. It began to appear 
on a few coins around 329 but was not adopted at the Babylonian mint until 325. It was never used 
at all by half his mints, especially those in the west, most likely because the Persian title had such 
odious connotations to liberty loving Greeks. 


Alexander III 


336-323 B.C., posthumous(?) gold stater, Attic standard (8.50 gm). Odessus mint(?). 
Head of Athena right, wearing necklace and crested Corinthian helmet ornamented with 
coiled serpent/BA TIAEQE AAEZANAPOT, winged Nike standing left, holding wreath 
and naval standard, below Nike Al. Unpublished. From the collection of the Santa 
Barbara Museum of Art; attribution based on personal communication from Dr. Nancy 
Waggoner of the American Numismatic Society to the Museum. Extremely fine. 


Odessus in Danubian Thrace was founded by Milesians in the territory of the Crobyzi during the reign 
of the Mede Astyages, 594-559 B.C. It had a good harbor on the Black Sea and carried on an extensive 
commerce. Its first coinage consisted of gold staters of the types of Alexander and Lysimachus, 


Alexander III 


336-323 B.C., silver tetradrachm, Attic standard (17.28 gm). Amphipolis mint. Head of 
Herakles right in lion skin headdress, border of dots/AAEZ=ANAPOT, Zeus, nude to waist, 
seated left on throne, holding dotted sceptre in left hand and eagle in outstretched right, 
in left field A over race torch, under throne forepart of griffin right, dotted border. Muller 
75. Very fine plus. 


Like his stater types Alexander’s new tetradrachm designs featured Panhellenic dieties symbolizing 
courage and majesty. Indeed they were more than Panhellenic, for the symbolism was universal, and 
the specific gods involved were easily assimilable to Asiatic divinities such as Phoenician Melkarth, 
Cilician Ba’altars and Babylonian Bel-Marduk. While Philip had treated Pella as the most important of 
his royal mints, Alexander shifted the emphasis to Amphipolis because of its convenience to the 
sources of bullion. Its prolific coinage has provided a fertile ground for the study of stylistic develop- 
ment and mint practices, and the die linkages and magisterial symbols have been interpreted to show 
that the mint was administered by a board of three to four magistrates. 











Alexander III 


336-323 B.C., posthumous silver tetradrachm, Attic standard (16.57 gm). Alexandria 
Troas mint. Head of Herakles right in lion skin headdress/AA EZANAPOT, Zeus, nude to 
waist, seated left on throne, holding sceptre in left hand and eagle in outstretched right, 
in left field horse grazing left over A ,44 monogram under throne. ANS Annual Report 
1972, pl. i, 3, same dies. Very fine. 


Antigonus II Gonatas 


277-239 B.C., silver tetradrachm, Attic standard (16.95 gm). Macedonian shield orna- 
mented with crescents and stars, in center of which a draped bust of Pan left with goat’s 
horns and ear, lagobolon over left shoulder/BALIAEQY ANTIPONOT, Athena Alkis, 
wearing crested helmet, double chiton and aegis, standing left and brandishing shield and 
thunderbolt, in left field crested helmet, in right field }€. SNG Berry 354; de Nanteuil 
823. Extremely rare variant. Extremely fine. 


Scholars have disputed for generations now how the silver coinage of BALIAEQ2Y ANTITLONOT is to 
be distributed between Antigonus II Gonatas (277-239 B.C.) and Antigonus II] Doson (229-221 B.C.). 
Imhoof-Blumer gave them all to Gonatas and has been widely followed, but the most recent hoard 
evidence seems to require that only the Pan heads be assigned to Gonatas (I. L. Merker, “‘The silver 
coinage of Antigonus Gonatas and Antigonus Doson,’”’ ANS Museum Notes 1X 1960, pp. 39ff.). The 
type almost certainly commemorates the battle of Lysimacheia in 277 B.C. at which Gonatas defeated 
the Celtic invaders of Macedon with the aid of an epiphany of the god Pan, which inspired panic fear 
in the enemy (Diogenes Laertius ii.141-142). Thereafter Gonatas associated himself closely with the 
god, founding a festival in his honor at Delos, the Panaeia. The advancing Athena probably represents 
the city goddess of Pella (A. B. Brett, “Athena AAKIAHMOY of Pella,’’ ANS Museum Notes 1V 1950, 
pp. 55-72). 


Antigonus III Doson 


229-221 B.C., silver tetradrachm, Attic standard (16.57 gm). Bearded head of Poseidon 
right, crowned with kelp/Nude Apollo seated left on prow inscribed BALIAEQS 
ANTIFONOY, holding bow in outstretched right hand, in exergue monogram MM and M. 
Jameson I 1008. Very fine. 


As noted above, the traditional attribution of this coin to Antigonus Gonatas has been called into 
question by hoard evidence. It is of Doson and commemorates the great naval victory of Andros in 
227 B.C. over the Carians. 


PAEONIA 


Audoleon 


Circa 315-285 B.C., silver tetradrachm, Phoenician standard (13.17 gm). Barbaric issue 
under name of Audoleon. Laureate head of Zeus right, of barbarous style, border of dots/ 
AVAQAE*N TZ, helmeted horseman (top of body only depicted) on far side of horse 
prancing right, pellet under horse’s raised foreleg. Forrer 321, same obverse die; Gaebler 
13, pl. xxxviii, 7; Naville V (1923), lot 1487. Rare. Very fine plus with triquetra banker’s 
mark on reverse. 


The type and weight of this coin are copied from the tetradrachms of Philip Il of Macedon rather than 
from any coin issued by Audoelon himself. Forrer attributes it to the Danubian Celts of Hungary. 
The triskeles countermark ties this specimen to the old hoard of Comitat Nograd in Hungary. 


MACEDON UNDER ROME 


First Region 


158-146 B.C., silver tetradrachm, Attic standard (16.87 gm). Amphipolis mint. Mace- 
donian shield ornamented with crescents, stars and pellets, in center of which a draped 
bust of Artemis Tauropolos right, wearing earring and stephane, bow and quiver over 
shoulder/MAKEAONQN IIPQ THY above and below horizontal club, above #°P , below 
‘Kand M, all within oak wreath. BMC 6. Very fine plus. 


After the Roman defeat of Perseus at Pydna in 168, the Senate ordered the partition of Macedon into 
four republics with their capitals at Amphipolis, Thessalonica, Pella and Pelagonia. The tribute 
required by Rome was only half that demanded by the Macedonian kings, and the great Macedonian 
mines were closed, perhaps to prevent their unscrupulous exploitation by Roman interests. After an 
interval of ten years, the Senate conceded the right to coin money to these republics. 


MACEDON A ROMAN PROVINCE 


Aesillas, quaestor 


93-92 B.C., silver tetradrachm, Attic standard (17.00 gm). MAKEAONQN, head of the 
deified Alexander right with horn of Ammon and flowing hair, behind neck &/AESILLAS 
Q, club downwards between fiscus on left and subsellium on right, all within laurel 
wreath. BMC 85 variety. Superb. 


The revolt of Andriscus in 149 B.C. persuaded the Senate that Macedon was unreceptive to republican 
self government, and it was annexed as a Roman province the next year. Silver coinage ceased entirely 
except for a brief revival circa 93-88 B.C. 


THRACE 


Aenus 


Circa 370/69-368/67 B.C., silver tetradrachm, Rhodian standard (14.86 gm). Facing head 
of Hermes turned slightly to left, wearing petasus with dotted border ornament/AINION, 
goat standing right, symbol in front a small head of Hermes in petasus right, all in shallow 
incuse circle. May 415, same dies. Very rare: May records only four specimens of this 
type, two of them poorly preserved. Nearly very fine. 


Aenus was an important commercial city at the mouth of the Hebrus, commanding the trade with 
eastern Thrace. After the fall of Athens in 404, and with continued disorder in European Greece, 
Aenus shifted its commercial orientation to the east and adopted the Rhodian (Chian) standard, which 
permitted a small reduction in the weight of the tetradrachm. With the new standard came a fashion- 
able new obverse type, the facing head of Hermes, influenced by the contemporary facing heads of 
several cities but most particularly by those of nearby Amphipolis. 


Dicaea 


Circa 510-500 B.C., silver double stater, Thraco-Macedonian standard of Thasos (19.10 
gm). AIX, head of Herakles right in lion skin headdress/Quadripartite incuse. May 16, 
same obverse die. Extremely rare. Fine. 


Dicaea was a seaport close to Abdera, with which it apparently had strong commercial ties. Gardner 
has suggested that Dicaea was a Samian colony and that Herakles appears on the coinage as oecist 
(History of Ancient Coins, p. 192). The crude but vigorous style is typical of the locality, recalling 
the energetic types of Thasos as well as the Macedonian tribal coinage; but the double stater is a 
denomination unique to Dicaea and was surely intended for export. 
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THRACIAN CHERSONESUS 


Cardia 


Circa 510-4490 B.C., silver stater, Aeginetic standard (11.55 gm). Rider of uncertain sex 
on horseback to right, holding two spears vertically /Quadripartite incuse with two deep 
punches and two filled except at outside corners, Boston 847. Extremely rare. Fine with 
rough surface and dark toning. 


Cardia was founded jointly by Miletus and Clazomenae at the head of the Gulf of Melas in the late 
seventh century B.C. Around 555 Miltiades the elder was sent by Pisistratus to establish Athenian 
hegemony over the Chersonesus. Miltiades the younger arrived circa 424 and ruled as absolute 
monarch until 493, when he fled before the Persians. The Athenian influence is seen in the Attic 
tetradrachms with the head of Athena minted during this period, but the present specimen is rather 
related to the coinage of the Thraco-Macedonian tribes, especially the Bisaltae, in its obverse type and 
to the coinage of the Chersonesus struck at Cherronesus in its incuse variety. 


ISLANDS OF THRACE 


Thasos 


550-463 B.C., silver stater, Babylonic standard (9.14 gm). Ithyphallic satyr running right, 
carrying gesticulating nymph, archaic style/Quadripartite incuse. Svoronos 2c, pl. x, 5, 
same obverse die; BMC 3. Very fine. 


Thasos was colonized by Ionians from Paros and possessed rich gold mines yielding as much as 200 to 
300 talents annually (Herodotus vi.46). In addition it had a considerable trade in wine. Both the 
weight standard and the coin types were derived from the mainland, where similar scenes of abduction 
were struck by the tribes (Orescii, Svoronos pl. v, 17ff.; Dionysioi, Svoronos pl. vi, 5; Zaielioi. 
Svoronos pl. vi, 11; Pernaioi, Svoronos pl. vi, 13; and Serae, Svoronos pl. vii and viii) and by Lete (de 
Luynes 1524). 


THRACIAN KINGS AND DYNASTS 


Lysimachus 


323-281 B.C., gold stater struck after 286/5 B.C., Attic standard (8.44 gm). Pella mint. 
Head of the deified Alexander right with diadem and horn of Ammon/BALIAEQ® 
AYTZIMAXOT, Athena in crested helmet seated left, holding in extended right hand a 
small Nike who crowns royal name, spear and shield propped against throne, on throne ll, 
in exergue K, in left field under Athena’s hand a monogram FA . Thompson 241; SNG 
Lockett 1247. Fleur de coin. 


Lysimachus was one of Alexander’s body guard and a close companion. After Alexander’s death he 
received Thrace as regent, but in 306 B.C. he assumed the title BaotAevs and began to strike money in 
his own name. He spent most of his career in warfare with the other successors, of whom he was the 
most powerful until defeated and slain by Seleucus in 281 B.C. His coinage, however, lived after him, 
imitated by many cities which never fell under his rule. The types adopted in 297/6 B.C. bear the first 
numismatic portraits of Alexander with attributes of Zeus Ammon, whom he claimed as his father. 
Pella was one of the last mints to issue this coinage, for Lysimachus did not win the city from Pyrrhus 
until 286 B.C, 


Lysimachus 


323-281 B.C., posthumous gold stater struck circa 100 B.C., Attic standard (8.51 gm). 
Byzantium. Head of the deified Alexander right with diadem and horn of Ammon/ 
BAXIAERQS ATSTIMAXOT, Athena in crested helmet seated left, holding in extended 
right hand a small Nike who crowns royal name, spear and shield propped against throne, 
BY on throne, ornamental trident in exergue, in left field monogram & . Cf. Seyrig p!. 24, 
14, SNG Copenhagen 1086 and SNG Berry 415. From the collection of the Santa Barbara 
Museum of Art. Extremely rare. Fleur de coin. 


Byzantium never belonged to Lysimachus, but in the course of the third century it began to issue 
imitations of his gold staters and silver tetradrachms. About 210-205 B.C. it began to sign the staters 
by placing the civic initials on the throne of Athena. This policy, adopted in concert by Byzantium 
and Calchedon, may indicate some change in the fiscal policy of the two cities (see Seyrig, p. 194). 
This coinage continued, with increasing degeneration of style, until Roman times. 
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Lysimachus 


323-281 B.C., posthumous gold stater struck 89-72 B.C., Attic standard (8.21 gm), Auto- 
nomous issue of Istrus. Head of the deified Alexander right with diadem and horn of 
Ammon, features of Ariarathes(?)/BAZTIAEQS ATYIMAXOY, Athena in crested helmet 
seated left, holding in extended right hand a small Nike who crowns royal name, spear 
and shield propped against throne, on throne 1%, in front AI, in exergue ornamental 
trident. Pick pl. ii, 27; Muller 284 (Istria); SNG Copenhagen 1094, From the collection of 
the Santa Barbara Museum of Art. Very rare. Extremely fine. 





Istrus, a Milesian colony situated on a promontory south of the Danube estuary in Moesia Inferior, 
was important in the traffic of Greek products from Pontus up the Danube into central Europe. 
Though it had issued a plentiful silver coinage of its own in the fourth century, in the first century it 
apparently found some advantage in linking its coinage with one of the great international currencies. 
Thus it issued gold staters in the name of Lysimachus, roughly imitating his types but substituting for 
the head of Alexander a portrait which resembles Ariarathes, son of Mithradates VI of Pontus and 
Bosporus. 
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Lysimachus 


323-281 B.C., silver tetradrachm struck 301-282 B.C., Attic standard (17.05 gm). 
Magnesia mint. Head of the deified Alexander right with diadem and horn of Ammon, 
border of dots/BASIAEQS ATTIMAXOT, Athena in crested helmet seated left, holding 
in outstretched right hand a small Nike who crowns royal name, spear and shield propped 
against throne, in far left field a filleted race torch, in inner left field 9P. Thompson 115. 
Fleur de coin, 


Lysimachus’ coinage was struck at Magnesia from 301, when he and Seleucus drove Antigonus from 
northern and central Asia Minor, until 282 when his former ally went to war against him. There was 
probably a brief intermission in 287 when Magnesia went over to Demetrius, but Lysimachus promptly 
recaptured the city and did not close the mint. 


Lysimachus 


323-281 B.C., silver tetradrachm struck 297/6-282/1 B.C., Attic standard (17.00 gm). 
Lampsacus mint. Head of the deified Alexander right with diadem and horn of Ammon, 
border of dots/BAZTIAEQY ATLTIMAXO?T, Athena in crested helmet seated left, holding 
in outstretched right hand a small Nike who crowns royal name, spear and shield propped 
against throne, in inner left field HP monogram, crescent under throne. Thompson 47. 
Superb. 


Lampsacus was Lysimachus’ chief mint until 286 B.C., when he expelled Pyrrhus from Macedon and 
thus got possession of Amphipolis. 
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Lysimachus 


323-281 B.C., silver drachm struck circa 294-287 B.C., Attic standard (4.26 gm). Ephesus 
mint. Head of the deified Alexander right with diadem and horn of Ammon, border of 
dots/BALIAEQE AYTZTIMAXOT, Athena in crested helmet seated left, holding in out- 
stretched right hand a small Nike who crowns royal name, spear and shield propped 
against throne, in inner left field a spear head, on throne KY monogram. Cf. Thompson 
173. Very fine. 





Lysimachus took Ephesus circa 295 B.C. and renamed it Arsinoe after his wife, the daughter of 
Ptolemy Soter. Its output consisted chiefly of drachms. 





Lysimachus 


323-281 B.C., posthumous silver tetradrachm struck after 195 B.C., Attic standard (17.00 
gm). Byzantium. Head of the deified Alexander right with diadem and horn of Ammon/ 
BALIAEQY AYTTIMAXOT, Athena in crested helmet seated left, holding in outstretched 
right hand a small Nike who crowns royal name, in inner left field A , in exergue orna- 
mental trident and on throne small BY. Cf. Seyrig pl. 23, 12. Superb. 


Byzantium’s issues of signed Lysimachus-type staters were shortly followed by similar tetradrachms, 
beginning about 195 B.C. The present specimen can be placed fairly early in the series by its good 
style and the tidy lettering of the BY, which tended to increase in size with the passage of time and by 
155 would billow across the entire throne. 


MOESIA INFERIOR 
Olbia 


Coson, king of the Scythians, 42 B.C., gold stater (8.51 gm), KOZ QN in exergue, consul 
walking left between two lictors, border of dots/Eagle with spread wings standing left on 
dotted exergual line and lifting wreath in right foot, border of dots. SNG Lockett 1087. 
Rare. Very fine plus. 


The obverse type is copied from the denarii of L. Brutus, and this has led some numismatists to 
attribute the coin to Brutus following Appian (Bell. Civ, iv.75) who says that Brutus struck coins from 
the legacy of a Thracian dynast by the permission of his widow, a certain Polemocratis. But this 
attribution fails to account for the name KOLQN and probably should be rejected. The provenance, 
Olbian reverse type and rough workmanship all point toward a Scythian origin. 


KINGS OF THE SCYTHIANS 


Pharzoius 


First century A.D., gold stater (7.03 gm). Diademed head of king (or Hermes?) right, 
winged caduceus in front, border of dots/[B] AZIAE[Q22] ®APzOI[OT], eagle standing 
right with spread wings, in right field OA over FA. Cf. Pick pl. xii, 6-8. Extremely rare. 
Fine with countermark. 


Pharzoius was king of the region around Olbia, apparently some time after the city’s devastation by 
the Getae circa 67-50 B.C. He allowed the miserable Greek survivors to rebuild their city and to 
attempt to preserve some semblance of Hellenic culture amid their barbarian surroundings. He placed 
the name of Olbia on his coinage. Despite all these signs of favor the Olbians seem to have felt an 
irresistible attraction for the civilized world, personified in their time by Rome, which eventually 
helped them to throw off the Scythian yoke. 


THESSALY 
Larissa 


Circa 450-400 B.C., silver didrachm, Aeginetic standard (6.09 gm). Nude youth standing 
left, wrestling unruly bull by band around horns, his chlamys and petasus flying in the 
wind behind him, border of dots/AAPI LAIA, bridled horse leaping right, a loose rein 
trailing the ground, all in shallow incuse square. BMC 27; SNG Lockett 1564, same 
obverse die. Rare. Nearly extremely fine. 


Larissa was the chief city of Thessaly, a sheltered grassland whose husbandry differed from the rest of 
mainland Greece with its olive and vine economy. The Thessalian plain produced grain, cattle and the 
horses so prized by its semi-feudal aristocratic society. The coin types all relate to the cult of 
Poseidon. The horse, like the bull, was a gift of Poseidon, who was honored at Larissa by a type of 
bull fighting illustrated on the obverse of this coin. Some numismatists have seen this type as evidence 
that Larissa issued its coinage on the occasion of the festival of Poseidon (Babelon IV, col, 374). 


Larissa 


Circa 400-344 B.C., silver drachm, Aeginetic standard (5.93 gm). Facing head of nymph 
Larissa turned slightly to left, wearing ampyx, hair floating freely, border of dots/AAPIZ 
in exergue, AIQN above, mare standing right, foal beside her. BMC 63; Hirsch XIII 
(1905), lot 1322 and Hirsch XVI (1906), lot 395, same dies. Very fine. 


This nymph, spirit of the fountain Larissa and wife of Poseidon, is a rather successful copy of Cimon’s 
famous facing Arethusa. According to legend Larissa sprang forth from solid rock when Poseidon 
Hippias struck the rock with his trident, and at the same time a fiery stallion appeared. Hence the 
horse is a symbol of the nymph herself, and in some versions the nymph becomes the horse and in that 
form is Poseidon’s beloved. 


Larissa 


Circa 400-344 B.C., silver drachm, Aeginetic standard (5.91 gm), Facing head of nymph 
Larissa turned slightly to left, wearing necklace with pendant, triple drop earring and 
crown of grain tied in front, flowing hair, border of dots/AA P IZA IA, Thessalian horse- 
man galloping right, wearing petasus and short chiton and holding lance vertically. 
Babelon IV 723, pl. ccxcix, 11, same obverse die. Extremely rare type and better than the 
Babelon specimen. Nearly very fine. 


The horseman of the reverse may be the hero Thessalus who, in a local variation of the myth of 
Pegasus and Bellerophon, tamed the steed Larissa in order to capture and subdue a wild bull. 


Thessalian Confederacy 


196-146 B.C., silver double victoriatus (6.07 gm). Head of Zeus right, crowned with oak/ 
OELLTA AQN, Pallas Itonia standing right in crested helmet, brandishing spear and shield, 
on spear magistrate’s patronymic(?) KE® AAOY with star above, in exergue his name 
©OEMIZTO. Cf. BMC 12 (KE®AAOZ)., Extremely fine. 


After breaking the power of Macedon at the battle of Cynoscephalae, the Roman general Ti. Quinctius 
Flamininus proclaimed freedom for all Greek cities at the Isthmian games of 196. The Thessalians 
reconstituted their old Thessalian confederacy and instituted a federal currency, probably minted at 
Larissa. The confederacy was maintained even after Thessaly’s incorporation into the Roman province 
of Macedonia in 146 but the coinage was discontinued. The reverse figure is the patron goddess of 
Iton, a city near Larissa known chiefly for its temple of Athena (/liad ii.696; Pausanias x.1.10). 


ILLYRICUM 


Damastium 


After 395 B.C., silver stater, Paeonian standard (13.35 gm). Laureate head of Apollo 
left/AAMA® TINQN, tripod in shallow incuse square. May 6. Rare. Sharp very fine plus. 


With the death of Archelaus the Macedonian kingdom entered on a period of weakness and civil strife. 
The Chalcidian League, much stronger than the monarchy, forced Amyntas to sign a treaty ceding the 
district of Macedon to the League for safe-keeping circa 393. Thus Chalcidian merchants found them- 
selves in a most advantageous position to exploit Macedon, Paeonia and the Illyro-Paeonian region. 
Damastium had important silver mines (Strabo vii.326), and it seems likely that Chalcidians played a 
major role in their early exploitation and obtained a large proportion of the League’s bullion from 
them. Damastium's first coinage was very likely designed by artists from Olynthus who not only 
imitated the League’s obverse type but faithfully mirrored the succession of styles at Olynthus, 

















ACARNANIA 


Anactorium 


Circa 490-450 B.C., silver stater, Corinthian standard (8.53 gm). Bridled Pegasus with 
curled wing flying right, F beneath/Head of Athena right, wearing necklace and Corinthian 
helmet, in shallow incuse square. Babelon I 1281. Not in BMC. Extremely rare. Very fine. 


In the seventh century the best sites on the Acarnanian coast were occupied by Corinthian colonists 
who pushed the semi-barbarous natives inland. The coastal cities issued Corinthian-type staters mainly 
use in their commerce with Italy and Sicily, where most specimens are found. 


AETOLIA 
Aetolian League 


Circa 279-168 B.C., gold stater, Attic standard (8.40 gm). Head of Athena right, wearing 
necklace and crested Corinthian helmet ornamented with coiled serpent/AITQAQN, 
Aetolia, wearing causia, seated right on a pile of shields, holding spear in right hand and 
wreath-bearing Nike in extended left, sheathed sword under arm, in right field BA, in 
exergue ANA(?). Cf. BMC 1 and 2. Very rare. Very fine/Extremely fine, rough surface. 


The Aetolians were a backward and violent people who struck no coins until their patriotism was fired 
by their successful resistance to invasions by Macedon (314-311 B.C.) and the Gauls (279 B.C.). These 
victories were commemorated at Delphi by a monument representing Aetolia as a defiant female 
warrior with sheathed sword seated upon a pile of Macedonian and Gallic shields (Pausanias x.18.7). 
That statue inspired the reverse type of the Aetolian League’s coinage. The obverse here is of course 
borrowed from the staters of Alexander III. The workmanship of some of these coins suggests they 
were engraved and struck at Syracuse, and the adjunct owl symbol on some specimens links them 
with the issue of Pyrrhus also struck at Syracuse (BMC Thess pl. xx, 7). The fabric and style of this 
specimen, however, suggest a local mint (see especially the reverse). 


Aetolian League 


Circa 279-168 B.C., silver tetradrachm, Attic standard (16.94 gm). Head of Herakles right 
in lion skin headdress, border of dots/AITQAQN, Aetolia, wearing causia and short 
chiton, seated right on pile of Gaulish and Macedonian shields, holding spear in right 
hand, sword in left, beneath her feet carnyx, in left field A, in right field <€ over DE. 
BMC 8, Rare. Nearly very fine. 


As with the preceding lot the obverse type is borrowed from the coinage of Alexander. The Aetolian 
dedication at Delphi appears again on the reverse in even greater detail. A carnyx or Gallic trumpet 
ending in a wolf’s head lies at Aetolia’s feet in place of an exergual line. In some specimens the Gallic 
shields are inscribed A for the Gaulish leader Acichorius, while the Macedonian shields have AT, 
perhaps for the Macedonian general Lyciscus. 


BOEOTIA 
Thebes 


530-480 B.C., silver triobol or hemidrachm, Aeginetic standard (2.77 gm). Boeotian 
shield/Incuse square divided into eight triangles, alternately in relief and incuse, in center 
® ; Babelon I 1318, pl. xli, 10; Historia Numorum, p. 17. Rare. Very fine. 


Thebes is the richest of all Greek cities in mythological and tragic associations. Founded by Cadmus, 
it was the birthplace of Dionysus and Herakles, the first recipient of the Phoenician alphabet, the 
home of the blind seer Tiresias, the scene of Oedipus’ tragic destiny and the battleground of Etiocles 
and Polyneices in the war of the Seven Against Thebes. Numismatically, however, it eschewed local 
patriotism to participate in a federal coinage with other Boeotian cities. The weight system and the 
first incuse pattern were borrowed from Aegina. After a short period the minting cities did insert their 
initials into the reverse (here an archaic form of @) but the constant obverse type remained a Boeotian 
shield, thought to be a religious emblem of the amphictyony. 


ATTICA 
Athens 


Circa 500 B.C., silver tetradrachm, Attic standard (17.32 gm). Imperial mint. Archaic 
head of Athena right, wearing round earring and crested Athenian helmet adorned witha 
single spiral at top of neckpiece, hair rendered by dots/[A]O&, owl standing right, head 
facing, olive sprig behind, all in shallow incuse square. Seltman 49, pl. ii A35/P37, same 
obverse die. Sharp very fine. 


There has been no agreement among numismatists concerning the beginning and chronology of the 
familiar Athenian owl series. Head found the first Panathenaic festival in 566 B.C. a fitting occasion 
for the inauguration of this classic coin type. Seltman attributes its introduction to Pisistratus, who 
courted popular sentiment by claiming the patronage of Athena; according to Seltman, at the same 
time he wisely created the tetradrachm denomination so that Athenian currency could compete in 
international markets with the large staters of Aegina. According to his classification, this specimen 
would be among the earliest Athenian owls, struck circa 561-556 B.C. However the hoard evidence 
cited by Kraay (‘The archaic owls of Athens,’’ Numismatic Chronicle XV1 1956, pp. 43ff.) makes it 
almost certain that the owls were not introduced until the last quarter of the sixth century and that 
this specimen should be dated after 500 B.C. 


Athens 


After 500 B.C., silver tetradrachm, Attic standard (17.27 gm). Archaic head of Athena 
right, wearing round earring and crested Athenian helmet adorned with a single spiral at 
top of neckpiece, with smaller features than preceding and hair represented by parallel 
lines ending in a fringe of dots/A©@[E], owl, smaller than preceding, standing right, head 
facing, olive sprig behind, all in shallow incuse square. Cf. Seltman 197, pl. ix A133/P153. 
Weak strike, otherwise very fine. 


Seltman thought he detected an Ionic style in his group G, which he dated to 546-527 B.C. Kraay’s 
new chronology would place it slightly earlier than the previous specimen but still after 500 B.C. 


Athens 


Circa 460-455 B.C., silver tetradrachm, Attic standard (17.00 gm). Less archaic head of 
Athena right, wearing round earring and crested Athenian helmet ornamented with spiral, 
palmette and three olive leaves, wavy hair/AOE, owl standing right, head facing, resting 
full weight on left leg, right leg sloping back from body, behind owl an olive sprig and 
crescent moon, all in shallow incuse square. Starr Group IV, pl. xii, 116. Fine/Very fine 
plus. 


The Acropolis hoard, buried at the time of the Persian invasion in 480/479 B.C., is now recognized to 
have contained no owls of this type, with olive leaves on Athena’s helmet and the crescent moon on 
the reverse (Starr, p. 4; Babelon II, col. 767f.). Other hoard evidence supports the conclusion that this 
type was introduced only after the Second Persian War. Efforts to connect the new design elements 
with political events are not especially persuasive, since the crescent moon had appeared on Seltman’s 
Class H, the first owl issue in Athenian history. Though the olive leaves may be intended to symbolize 
victory, it is equally likely that, like the spiral palmette, they are mere decoration added in a spirit of 
artistic revival and reaction against the low standards imposed by the wartime emergency. 


Athens 


Circa 455-450 B.C., silver tetradrachm, Attic standard (16.85 gm). Head of Athena right, 
wearing round earring and crested Athenian helmet ornamented with spiral, palmette and 
three olive leaves, hair looped rather than waved/A@E, owl standing right on stiffer legs 
than preceding, head facing, behind an olive sprig and crescent moon, all in shallow incuse 
square. Starr Group V. Nearly extremely fine. 
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Athens 


After 449 B.C., silver tetradrachm, Attic standard (17.10 gm). Smaller head of Athena 
right, wearing necklace, round earring and crested Athenian helmet ornamented with 
spiral, palmette and three olive leaves/A@FE in larger letters, owl standing right, head 
facing, tail a prong, behind owl an olive sprig and crescent moon, all in shallow incuse 
square. Starr pl. xxii, 11-12. Very fine plus. 


Athens 


131/0 B.C., silver tetradrachm, Attic standard (16.59 gm). Magistrates Demetrios and 
Agathippos. Head of Athena right, wearing crested helmet adorned with palmette and 
griffin to right, border of dots/A@E, owl standing right on fallen amphora, in right field 
caps of Dioscuri, across both fields magistrates’ names AH MH TPI OY ATA OI TOS, 
in lower left field OAY, on amphora E, in exergue MH, all in olive wreath. Thompson 
906c. Extremely fine. 


During the Macedonian period Athens struck few autonomous coins, and when the city resumed 
minting circa 229 B.C. it had substantially changed the traditional owl. The new head of Athena is 
supposed to have been copied from the Phidian colossus in the Parthenon, which had a griffin on each 
side of the helmet (Pausanias i.24.5). The names on the reverse are not generally those of the holders 
of the highest magistracies; rather the city found it expedient to raise money by allowing prominent 
citizens to pay for the privilege of having their names appear on the city’s coinage. The letter on the 
amphora denotes the month of issue, and in the exergue is a control combination. 


AEGINA 
Aegina 


Circa 490-458 B.C., silver stater, Aeginetic standard (12.20 gm). Sea turtle with three 
scallops on upper edge of carapace and T-shaped pattern of dots/Square incuse divided 
into five sections. SNG Lockett 1972. Very fine. 


The island of Aegina was the first polity in European Greece to issue coins, and the stability of its 
types has long been recognized as proof that they were intended for international circulation. Ancient 
writers ascribe the innovation to Pheidon of Argos, but modern scholarship has raised many difficulties 
for the historicity of that tradition (see, e.g., W. L. Brown, ‘“‘Pheidon’s alleged Aeginetan coinage,” 
Numismatic Chronicle X 1950, pp. 177ff.). The introduction of this familiar type—T-turtle and skew 
reverse—has not been tied to any outside influences; but evidence from the Benha el-Asi, Taranto, 
Demanhur and Zagazig hoards would place the introduction of this incuse pattern around 490 or a 
little later. The type endured until the Athenian conquest of Aegina in 458 B.C. 


Aegina 


Circa 490-458 B.C., silver stater, Aeginetic standard (12.24 gm). Sea turtle with three 
scallops on upper edge of carapace and T-shaped pattern of dots/Square incuse divided 
into five sections. Milbank pl. i, 14/15. Very fine. 


CORINTHIA 


Corinth 


415-387 B.C., silver stater, Corinthian standard (8.51 gm). Pegasus with curled wing, 
bridled, standing right and tied to a ring in wall behind him, ? beneath/Head of Athena 
right in Corinthian helmet, aplustre and tiny © behind. Ravel 633, same obverse die; BMC 
147. Ex Vicomte de Sartiges Collection, pl. xvi, 277 and Hirsch XXV (1909), lot 1074. 
Of the greatest rarity. Superb. 


Corinth was an ancient city dating back at least to Homeric times, when it was called Ephura. Its 
location on the isthmus allowed it to dominate commerce to the west, and its plentiful coinage not 
only circulated in Magna Graecia but influenced the development of local currencies there. The types 
are derived from the myth of Bellerophon, who tamed the winged horse Pegasus, offspring of Medusa, 
on the Acrocorinth with the help of Athena and then went on to kill the Chimaera. Athena Xadvwuric 
(“the Bridler’’) was consequently worshipped at Corinth, and her cultus had some connection with 
Poseidon and the sea. Pegasus, it may be added, caused fresh water springs with a blow of his hoof. 
These watery associations may well account tor the large number of adjunct symbols of marine 
character found on Corinthian staters, such as the aplustre or stern ornament on the present specimen. 
The pose of Pegasus depicted on this piece is extremely unusual, and Ravel presumes it to be copied 
from a statue (p. 41). 


Corinth 


386-307 B.C., silver stater, Corinthian standard (8.50 gm). 9 , Pegasus with pointed wing 
flying left/Head of Athena left in Corinthian helmet, in front A, behind 1 and Artemis 
running left with lighted torch. Ravel 1076d. Extremely fine. 


During the Peloponnesian War and the political turmoil that followed, the coinage of Corinth was 
dominated by apparent emergency issues full of hybrids, complex die linkages, stylistic anomaly and 
other signs of disorderly minting. There follows a series of tidy emissions under close control, to 
which this piece belongs. The evident reorganization of the mint can reasonably be dated to 387, 
when Corinth regained its liberty by the peace of Antalcidas, after having been annexed by Argolis. 
The end of this period was fixed in the Ptolemaic occupation of Corinth, 308-306 B.C., by the Chilio- 
modi hoard, which contained numerous Ptolemaic drachms along with uncirculated specimens of the 
latest Corinthian series (O. E. Ravel, “Corinthian hoard of Chiliomodi,’”’ Transactions of the Inter- 
national Numismatic Congress, London 1936, p. 106f.). 


Corinth 


306-300 B.C., silver stater, Corinthian standard (8.05 gm), Pegasus with a rather curved 
wing of pointed type flying left, 2 below/Head of Athena left, wearing necklace and 
Corinthian helmet, behind a draped herm holding palm. Ravel 1121; de Luynes 2207. 
Very fine. 


Ptolemy held Corinth from 308 to 306 B.C.; he was driven out by Cassander, who in his turn was 
expelled by Demetrius Poliorcetes in 303. Demetrius held the city until 300, when he was forced to 
turn it back to Cassander. Ravel considers that the regular emission of Corinthian staters must have 
been stifled during this period, with Macedonian types constituting the normal currency while a few 
sporadic Corinthian issues were tolerated in the interest of public relations. This piece he would class 
as an unofficial issue or barbarous copy, perhaps struck after 300, on the basis of differences in style 
and workmanship. 


SICYONIA 


Sicyon 


Circa 400-300 B.C., silver stater, Aeginetic standard (12.18 gm). Chimaera to left, raising 
right forefoot, ©1 beneath, wreath above/Dove flying right, A behind, © beneath, all in 
olive wreath, Babelon III 799, pl. ccxxi, 22. Very fine plus. 


Sicyon, located on the Corinthian Gulf, was a prosperous commercial town and the most prolific mint 
of the Peloponnesus after 400 B.C. The chimaera, according to some traditions, was born in the 
northern Peloponnesus, offspring of the Nemean lion and the Hydra of Lerna. Its presence on the 
coinage of Sicyon may have ties to the Achaean cult of Bellerophon, slayer of the monster, and to the 
Corinthian coin types derived from his myth, for Corinth was the legendary ancient enemy of Sicyon, 
The chimaera is represented according to the Homeric description in the /liad. The dove on the 
reverse was probably the animal of Aphrodite, whose worship was important at Sicyon. 
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ARGOLIS 
Argos 


Early fifth century B.C., silver triobol, Aeginetic standard (2.59 gm). Forepart of wolf 
left, dotted truncation/A in shallow incuse square with two deeper incuse compartments 
at top, three pellets. Babelon I 1207. Nearly very fine. 


Argos was one of the most ancient cities of Greece, second in eminence only to Mycenae in the 
Homeric epics and Sparta’s chief rival in the Peloponnesus during the historical period. The wolf was 
the symbol of Apollo Lykeios, whose ancient cult was closely associated with Argos (Sophocles 
Electra 6; Pausanias ii,19). 


Epidaurus 


Circa 350-323 B.C., silver obol, Aeginetic standard (0.92 gm). Laureate head of Apollo 
right with short hair/E in laurel wreath. Babelon III 676, pl. ccxvii, 12. Very fine. 


Epidaurus owed its fame to the great sanctuary of Asclepius built in the early fourth century. The 
cult of Asclepius replaced that of an earlier healer, his father Apollo Maleatas, who continued to be 
honored alongside his son. The head of Apollo on this obol is perhaps not to be identified with 
that of Maleatas, however, as his representations were copied from the cult statue in the temple of Mt. 
Cynortium (Pausanias ii.27.7) and are characterized by flowing hair on the back of the neck, 


ELIS 


Olympia 


Circa 421-385 B.C., silver stater, Aeginetic standard (12.15 gm). Head of Hera right in 
high relief with short curly hair hiding ear, wearing tall stephane rising in center, front and 
back and ornamented with three palmettes and two tendrils, above it HPA (partially 
obliterated by die break), under chin a tiny A/F—A on either side of thunderbolt, all 
within wild olive wreath. Cf. Seltman 245, pl. ix, EAns, same obverse die; reverse die is 
nn- Very fine. 


Olympia was the main sanctuary of Zeus in Greece and the site of the Olympic games. The temple of 
Zeus operated the main mint, but a separate mint in the temple of Olympian Hera struck an indepen- 
dent series of coins honoring its goddess from the beginning of the fifth century. A total absence of 
die links attests to the independence of the two mints. This obverse die is the first of the series, still 
somewhat archaic in style; the head is labelled not to identify the subject, but to show that the coinage 
was under Hera’s protection and not that of Zeus. The small letter under the chin is presumably an 
artist’s initial, 


Olympia 


Circa 271-191 B.C., silver stater, Aeginetic standard (11.07 gm). Laureate head of Zeus 
right, bearded and with long hair, small AP under neck/FA, eagle standing right, thunder- 
bolt in right field. Seltman 234, pl. viii, DDgo and de Luynes 2266, same dies. Sharp 
very fine/Fine. 


The coinage of Olympia, nearly all in large denominations, appears to have been issued in conjunction 
with the great festival, possibly even as souvenir medallions rather than currency, as the frequent 
occurrence of countermarked specimens suggests. Seltman feels that the representation of Zeus on 
this die may have been influenced by the majestic Poseidon on the tetradrachms of Antigonus Doson 
of Macedon, 


ISLANDS OFF ELIS 


Cephallenia 


Pale, circa 375-300 B.C., silver trihemiobol, Corcyran standard (0.43 gm). TIA, head of 
Procris left, wearing earring and crowned with grain after Syracusan type/KE, Cephalus 
seated left on rock, holding hunting sword. Babelon III 1253, pl. ccxxxviii, 4, this coin. 
Ex Pozzi Collection, lot 1880. Nearly very fine. 


The types of most Cephallenian coins refer to the myth of the local hero Cephalus and his wife Procris. 
She became jealous because he spent all his time hunting, and hearing him call for vedeAn (a cloud—to 
cool him?), she imagined it to be a mistress and followed him secretly to find out his misdeeds. He 
mistook her rustling in the bushes for game and hurled his magic spear, which never missed its mark 
(Pherecydes; Ovid Metamorphoses vii.685ff.). Thus through a tragic accident Cephalus killed his wife. 


CRETE 


Gortyna 


Circa 430-400 B.C., silver stater, Aeginetic standard (11.09 gm). Europa seated right in 
plantain tree, right arm raised, on her knees an eagle with wings spread, border of dots/ 
IMrTIO7, bull standing left, head turned back to bite knee, below a fly, in left field 
bucranium (or die flaw?). Le Rider pl. v, 21. Very fine, overstruck. 


Gortyna was one of the great cities of Crete, and its excavation has revealed the famous Code of 
Gortyna, Our most important source for pre-Hellenistic Greek law. Its earlier coin types usually 
illustrate the rape of Europa, who was kidnapped by Zeus in the form of a gentle white bull with 
golden horns. The bull appears on the reverse, while the obverse shows Europa seated in a Gortynian 
plantain being ravished by the god in eagle form. The bull reverse type and the plantain tree are 
common to the coinage of Phaestus as well, suggesting a monetary convention between the two cities. 
Cretan coinage in general is characterized by the presence of a few superior artists, skilled at intricate 
scenes with perspective and foreshortening, whose works were crudely copied by unskilled die cutters. 
The die here appears to be one of the well-cut prototypes, though its effect here is somewhat 
diminished by careless striking, another typical Cretan practice. 


Lyttus 


Circa 350 B.C., silver hemidrachm, Aeginetic standard (2.43 gm). Eagle flying left/Ho 
TVA, boar’s head right with dotted truncation, in shallow incuse square with dotted 
border. Svoronos pl. xxi, 9, same dies. Fine/Very fine. 


Lyttus was an important city in east central Greece, located near the cave of Mt. Aegaeum where Rhea 
was believed to have given birth to the infant Zeus (Hesiod Theogony 477). The eagle probably 
appears on its coinage as a symbol of Zeus. 


Rhaucus 


280-270 B.C., silver stater, Aeginetic standard (11.20 gm). Nude Poseidon Hippias stand- 
ing right, holding trident and horse by bridle, under horse’s raised foreleg a prow right / 
PAT KON, ornamented trident. BMC 3; Le Rider pl. xxxii, 9. Rare. Nearly very fine for 


type. 


Though an inland town, Rhaucus had a cult of Poseidon which is clearly reflected in its coin types. 
For the downward revision of the date of this issue see Le Rider, p. 184, n2. 
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Sy brita 


Circa 430-300 B.C., silver stater, Aeginetic standard (11.40 gm). ...vMS... above Europa 
seated left in plantain tree, nude to waist and resting head on right arm/Bull standing 
right, head turned back. Le Rider 5, pl. xxvii, 14. Very rare. Very fine/Fine with traces of 
overstriking on both obverse and reverse. 


Sybrita was an inland town, south of Eleutherna, but it possessed a port called Soulia or Soulena. 
Desirous of a new access to the sea after the dissolution of its agreement with Phaestus, Gortyna 
concluded a sympolity with Sybrita which resulted in the issue of Gortynian types from its mint. The 
attribution is fairly recent; the legend COAVMST, Tiscvpo., has occasioned much discussion and 
perhaps even the invention of an imaginary Cretan town to which to attribute this coin. However M. 
Guarducci has shown this to be an incorrect reading ot the legend, which really spells SuBpure (“La 
presunta leggenda TISYROI nelle monete di Gortyna,’”’ Archaeologia Classica | 1949, pp. 172-6). 


THE CYCLADIC ISLANDS 
Paros 


Sixth century-490 B.C., silver drachm, Aeginetic standard (6.04 gm). Goat right in 
running-kneeling position, border of dots/Quadripartite incuse. Babelon I 893, pl. xxv, 1 
(Celenderis). Cf. C. Seltman, “Aegean mints,’ Numismatic Chronicle 1926, pp. 137ff., 
pl. viii, 4 and 5. Very fine. 


Paros was the second largest island of the Cyclades, famous for its translucent white marble, which was 
used by Praxiteles among other important sculptors. All the Cycladic coinage dates back to the 
seventh and sixth centuries B.C. and is based on that of Aegina. The drachms of Paros with their goat 
design are mentioned in an epigram (114 ed. Diehl) attributed to the lyric and elegiac poet Simonides 
of Keos (circa 556-468 B.C.). The terminus post quem is established by the appearance of the Persians 
in the Cyclades circa 490 B.C. This specimen belongs to a class formerly attributed to Celenderis in 
Cilicia but now given to Paros on the basis of hoard evidence (see Seltman, p. 148). 


KINGS OF THE CIMMERIAN BOSPORUS 


Asander 


47 or 44/43-16 B.C., gold stater struck 44/43 B.C. (8.12 gm). Bare head of Octavian right, 
1 behind neck/APXONTOY® [A]ZANAPOY [B]OZDMOPOY, winged Nike walking left 
and holding wreath, in left field ET A (year 1) above ®¥ monogram and ®. Ex Jameson 
(2541), Giel and Grand Duke Mikhailovich Collections. Extremely rare. Fine. 


Asander was apparently the leader of a Spartocid faction opposed to Pharnaces but was won over by a 
political marriage with the king’s daughter Dynamis. Asander was made governor of the Bosporus 
when Pharnaces left to campaign against Colchis and Pontus, but he revolted against his father-in-law. 
After total defeat by Caesar at Zela in 47 B.C. Pharnaces returned to the Bosporus and sought to re- 
establish his authority there, but Asander defeated and killed him. The Romans refused to recognize 
Asander and named as legitimate king Caesar’s friend Mithradates of Pergamum. Asander dared to 
slay him as well; fortunately for him Rome was too occupied with the civil wars following Caesar’s 
assassination to take action against him. He sought to win Octavian’s favor by placing his portrait on 
his coinage, claiming for himself no higher title than archon, as on this piece. Later he substituted the 
head of Antony, when the latter came east. Ultimately Asander styled himself as king and put his 
own portrait on his coins, apparently by license of both triumvirs. His continued submission to Rome 
is further evidenced by his adoption of the Roman aureus as a weight standard after his first decade of 
coinage. 


PAPHLAGONIA 
Sinope 


530480 B.C., silver drachm, Aeginetic standard (6.13 gm). Head of sea eagle left with 
crest represented by parallel lines, elaborate truncation with striations, dolphin to left 
below/Quadripartite incuse with granular surface, two quarters much deeper than the 
others. Babelon I 661, pl. xvii, 4. Extremely fine. 


Sinope claimed a mythical foundation by the Argonaut Autolycus, who had an oracle in the city, but 
in fact it was a very early colony of Miletus. It was destroyed by the Cimmerian invasion of Asia but 
recolonized from Miletus in 632 B.C, It soon became the most important port on the Black Sea, with 
several colonies of its own. Its earliest coin type, illustrated here, is simply heraldic. 


Sinope 


Circa 415-390 B.C., silver drachm, Persic standard (6.00 gm). Head of nymph Sinope left 
with long side curls, wearing sphendone, border of dots/ZINQ, sea eagle flying left, hold- 
ing dolphin, all in shallow incuse square. BMC 6; Babelon II 2944, pl. clxxxiv, 5. Very 
fine plus. 


According to an alternate foundation legend, Sinope was the daughter of Asopus and Methone, whom 
Apollo kidnapped from Boeotia and carried off to the shores of the Black Sea, Babelon associates her 
appearance on the coinage of Sinope with the introduction of a democratic constitution supported by 
Athens. 


BITHYNIA 


Calchedon 


Circa 350-280 B.C., silver tetradrachm, Rhodian standard (15.00 gm). KAAX, cow 
standing left on ear of grain, in front 4 monogram/Quadripartite incuse with dotted 
surface, BMC 13. Very fine plus. 


A colony of Megara located opposite Byzantium on the Asiatic side of the Bosporus, Calchedon was 
nick-named by the ancients “the city of the blind’? (Herodotus iv.144) because its founders in 685 had 
somehow overlooked the magnificent and as yet uncolonized site of Byzantium. In actual fact, 
however, Calchedon shared handsomely in the profits from the corn trade which passed through the 
Bosporus. Its close links with Byzantium are reflected in nearly identical coin types. Svoronos 
has suggested that the obverse represents lo crossing the Bosporus, with the straits represented by a 
dolphin on the coinage of Byzantium and, with equal propriety, by an ear of grain on the coinage of 
Calchedon (Noulovata avadekta, Ephemeris 1890, reviewed by B. V. Head, Numismatic Chronicle 
1890, p. 332). 


MYSIA 


Cyzicus 


550-500 B.C., electrum stater, Phocaic standard (16.23 gm). Goat’s head left, tunny fish 
below/Quadripartite incuse. Von Fritze 49; Boston 1421. Nearly very fine. 


Cyzicus, a Milesian colony traditionally founded in 756 B.C., was the scene of one of Jason’s 
adventures on his way to Colchis to win the Golden Fleece, as well as of Alcibiades’ naval victory over 
the Spartans in 410. It possessed a unique site, an island which could be joined to the mainland or cut 
off at will, enabling almost total defensibility. It controlled most of the Black Sea traffic and in 
addition derived considerable income by issuing a trade currency of staters and hectes in electrum. 
Finds around the Black Sea and numerous written references show the “Cyzicene” was the chief rival 
of the Persian daric as an international medium of exchange until both were displaced by the gold 
staters of Philip and Alexander. A third source of Cyzicene prosperity were the tunny shoals around 
the area, whence the adoption of the tunny fish as the city’s Tapdonuor, the only constant, identifying 
element in a coinage of stupendous variety. 
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Cyzicus 


500460 B.C., electrum hecte, Phocaic standard (2.63 gm), Sphinx seated left on tunny 
fish, off forepaw raised/Mill sail incuse. Von Fritze 72; Boston 1451; de Luynes 2434; 
Greenwell pl. iv, 28. Very fine. 


Cyzicus 


480-400 B.C., electrum hecte, Phocaic standard (2.67 gm). Zeus, bearded and laureate, 
kneeling right on tunny fish and holding thyrsus in left hand and eagle to right in out- 
stretched right/Mill sail incuse. As von Fritze 145, Babelon III 2673, pl. clxxiv, 43 and 
de Luynes 2450, pl. xcii, 2449, all staters. Very rare type. Fine. 


Lampsacus 


387-330 B.C., gold stater, Persic standard (8.40 gm). Head of maenad left in ivy wreath 
with berries, wearing pointed earring and dotted necklace, ends of diadem visible amid 
flying hair/Forepart of Pegasus right with curled wing, middle section of wing in ladder 
pattern, traces of shallow incuse square. Boston 1590; Pozzi 2229; Babelon II 2554, pl. 
clxxi, 21. Very rare. Nearly very fine, slightly rough surface. 


A Phocaean colony situated on the eastern entrance to the Hellespont, Lampsacus was another famous 
commercial city which derived its great prosperity from the Aegean-Black Sea trade. For foreign trade 
it struck electrum staters in the fifth century; in the fourth it became the first Greek city to follow the 
Persian example of regular gold issues. Their success as an international currency is attested by finds 
as far afield as Sicily as well as by epigraphic evidence (Numismatic Chronicle 1876, p. 290). 


Pergamum 


Philetaerus, 284-263 B.C., silver tetradrachm, Attic standard (16.23 gm). Diademed head 
of deified Seleucus right/®1A ET AIPOY, Athena seated left on throne with lion’s legs and 
palmette ornament, wearing crested helmet and long chiton and holding inverted spear 
and in front of her shield ornamented with gorgon head, above arm an ivy leaf, in exergue 
®, in right field a bow. BMC 27. Very fine/Fine. 


Though Pergamum must have been inhabited from early times, it entered the mainstream of history 
only with the foundation of the Attalid dynasty. Lysimachus selected the eunuch Philetaerus to guard 
his treasury of 9,000 talents deposited at Pergamum, but about 282 Philetaerus placed himself under 
the suzerainty of Seleucus and eventually became founder of an independent dynasty. The head of 
Seleucus appears on this tetradrachm as an obvious gesture of submission. The reverse type is adapted 
from the coinage of Lysimachus, doubtless with the intent of conferring an appearance of legitimacy 
and continuity on Philetaerus’ opportunism. 


Pergamum “ 


Eumenes I, 263-241 B.C., silver tetradrachm, Attic standard (16.83 gm). Diademed head 
of Philetaerus right, border of dots/MIAET AIPOT, larger figure of Athena seated left on 
throne with goat’s leg and & on side, wearing crested helmet and long chiton and holding 
inverted spear and in front of her shield ornamented with gorgon head, ivy leaf under her 
arm. Westermark V.I1X/R.6b, same obverse die. Extremely fine. 


Philetaerus adopted his nephews Eumenes and Attalus, the former succeeding on his death in 263. 
Eumenes threw off the Seleucid overlordship with Egyptian aid and annexed much Seleucid territory. 
He placed the portrait of Philetaerus on the coinage in place of Seleucus but retained his uncle’s 
reverse type. The Attalid dynasty developed Pergamum into one of the most splendid cities of the 
east. 


Pergamum 


Attalus I, 241-197 B.C., silver tetradrachm, Attic standard (16.17 gm). Laureate head of 
Philetaerus right, with features refined in comparison with preceding/®IAETAIPOT, 
Athena seated left on throne with lion’s feet, wearing crested helmet and crowning royal 
name, propped against back of throne a spear and shield ornamented with gorgon head, 


under Athena’s arm WN, in right field a bow. Westermark V.CXVIII/R.2; BMC 45 
(Eumenes II). Extremely fine. 


Philetaerus’ second nephew succeeded to the Pergamene throne after his cousin’s death and was the 
first of the dynasty to assume the title of king. He pursued a pro-Roman policy, fighting as a Roman 
ally against Philip V of Macedon in the Second Macedonian War. He was an important patron of 
literature and built the Pergamene library to the astounding size of over 200,000 volumes, rivalling the 
great library of Alexandria. He was also known as a patron of art, and his taste is reflected in the 
softening of the rugged features of Philetaerus into the idealized portrait of this coin. 


TROAS 
Abydus 


After 196 B.C., silver tetradrachm, Attic standard (16.52 gm). Draped bust of Artemis 
right, wearing stephane, bow and quiver over shoulder, border of dots/ABY AH NQN, 
eagle standing right on exergual line, wings spread, in right field a grape cluster, in exergue 
magistrate’s name ®EPENIKOY, all within olive wreath. Pozzi 2265. Ex Consul Weber 
(Hirsch XXI, 1908), lot 2534. Very fine plus. 


A Milesian colony, Abydus stood on the Asiatic side of the narrowest part of the Hellespont, opposite 
Sestus. Here, in the realm of myth, Leander swam nightly to meet his lady love Hero; here also, in 
480, Xerxes bridged the Hellespont in preparation for his invasion of Greece and, when a storm 
destroyed the bridge, ordered the scourging of the sea. Philip V of Macedon conquered Abydus in 200 
B.C., but was himself defeated by the Romans in 196. This coin belongs to the period of Roman- 
conferred autonomy which followed. 


AEOLIS 
Myrina? 


Circa 350 B.C., silver hemidrachm (1.86 gm), Head of Athena right, wearing crested 
Athenian helmet ornamented with griffin running right/M—Y, facing bust of Artemis 
turned slightly to left, wearing diadem of fruit(?) and necklace, quiver over right shoulder. 
BMC 1 (Myra/Lycia); Imhoof-Blumer, Zeitschrift fur Numismatik 3 (1976), p. 322, no. 2, 
pl. 8, 18; Munzen und Medaillen 41 (1970), lot 164. Very fine plus. 


Myrina was an ancient and strongly fortified city on the west coast of Mysia. According to tradition 
it was founded by the Amazon Myrina (/liad ii.814) and colonized by the Aeolians, This charming 
little piece was formerly attributed to Myra in Lycia but was reattributed to Myrina by Imhoof- 
Blumer. 
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LESBOS 


Mytilene 


500-480 B.C., electrum hecte, Phocaic standard (2.47 gm). Head of lion right with dotted 
truncation/Incuse head of calf right with dotted truncation, L-shaped incuse behind. 
Boston 1679; Babelon II 2129, pl. clix, 4. Extremely fine. 


Lesbos is the largest island off the coast of Asia Minor. According to myth the head and lyre of 
Orpheus floated to Lesbos after his dismemberment by the maenads and were kept there in a temple 
until Apollo and the Muses raised the lyre to heaven as a constellation. There is symbolic truth in this 
tale, for the Lesbian cultural efflorescence of the seventh and sixth centuries B.C. produced the 
immortal poets Arion, Alcaeus and Sappho. These aristocratic standards of excellence survived in 
Lesbos’ intellectual life and are surely reflected in the artistry of its electrum coinage. Made of an 
artificial alloy, this extensive coinage was minted at Mytilene from the early fifth century with the 
hecte, not the stater, as the regular unit, though a single stater, apparently an emergency issue, has 
survived (see J. F. Healy, “‘A new light on the unique stater of Mytilene,’””» ANS Museum Notes VIII, 
pp. Iff.). 


Mytilene 


430400 B.C., electrum hecte, Phocaic standard (2.44 gm). Laureate head of Apollo right 
with hair flowing down back of neck/Female head right with flowing hair, in shallow 
incuse square with linear border, Boston 1707; Babelon II 2204, pl. clxi, 5. Very fine. 


Mytilene 


430400 B.C., electrum hecte, Phocaic standard (2.44 gm). Head of Athena right in 
crested Athenian helmet ornamented with palmette/Head of Hera right wearing stephane, 
in shallow incuse square with linear border. Boston 1709; Babelon II 2193, pl. clx, 33; 
SNG von Aulock 1707. Rare variety. Very fine. 


Mytilene and Phocaea in alliance 


400-350 B.C., electrum hecte, Phocaic standard (2.46 gm). Head of young Dionysus right, 
crowned with ivy/Head of beardless youth right, hair bound with band, a small horn over 
forehead, all within linear square border. Babelon II 2202, pl. clxi, 3, same obverse die. 


Very fine. 


According to a fragmentary inscription (G. T. Newton, Transactions of the Royal Society of Litera- 
ture, vol. viii, second series, London 1886, p. 549) about 400 B.C. Mytilene and Phocaea entered into 
an agreement regarding a common electrum coinage, with each city to mint for both in alternate years. 
Provision was made for careful regulation of the weight and composition of the artificial electrum, and 
the penalty prescribed for any magistrate who intentionally violated these standards was death. 


Mytilene and Phocaea in alliance 


400-350 B.C., electrum hecte, Phocaic standard (2.48 gm). Head of young Dionysus right, 
crowned with ivy/Draped bust of maenad right with hair pulled up into knot on top of 
head, linear square border, Boston 1726; Babelon II 2209, pl. clxi, 15; SNG Lockett 2765. 
Very fine. 


The obverse head has also been described as laureate Apollo (Boston Catalogue, apparently because 
poor centering obscured most of the crown) and the nymph Mytilene (Babelon). The crown of ivy 
here clearly visible seems sufficient to identify the head as that of Dionysus. 


Mytilene and Phocaea in alliance 


400-350 B.C., electrum hecte, Phocaic standard (2.51 gm). Laureate head of Apollo right/ 
Head of nymph right, hair in sphendone, traces of linear square border. Boston 1718; 
Babelon II 2210, pl. clxi, 22. Very fine. 


Mytilene and Phocaea in alliance 


400-350 B.C., electrum hecte, Phocaic standard (2.46 gm). Laureate head of Apollo right/ 
Head of nymph (Mytilene?) right, hair in sphendone, coiled serpent behind head, all in 
linear square border with traces of shallow incuse square. BMC 36; Boston 1719; Babelon 
If 2211, pl. clxi, 23. Extremely fine. 


Mytilene and Phocaea in alliance 


400-350 B.C., electrum hecte, Phocaic standard (2.47 gm). Draped bust of maenad right 
with right breast bare, head thrown back, hair in sphendone above which loose locks fly 
in air/Lighted race torch, flame blowing left, in linear square border in shallow incuse 
square. BMC 122; Boston 1744; Babelon II 2224, pl. clxi, 39 and 40. Very fine plus. 
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IONIA 


Ephesus 


545-494 B.C., silver drachm, Phoenician standard (3.25 gm). E—® (weakly struck on this 
piece), bee with curved wings, two dotted volutes by thorax, border of dots/Quadripartite 
incuse. Head pl. i, 12; Grose 8061, pl. 277, 17. Very rare type. Very fine plus. 


Ephesus was most noted for the sanctuary of Artemis Ephesia, an ancient Asiatic nature goddess 
whom the Greeks identified with Artemis. She was represented as a polymastic term, and her 
sanctuary was regarded as one of the wonders of the world. Her cultus symbol was the bee; in fact the 
leader of her eunuch priesthood was titled “Eaonv, ‘‘king bee,’ and her virgin priestesses were called 
MeAcooat, “honey bees.”” Hence the bee appears as an identifying type on nearly all coins of Ephesus. 


Ephesus 


387-295 B.C., silver tetradrachm, Rhodian standard (15.00 gm). E—®, bee with straight 
wings, border of dots/Forepart of stag with dotted truncation running right, head turned 
back toward palm tree behind him, in right field magistrate’s name ZHNQN. BMC 30ff, 
apparently unpublished for this magistrate. Fine. 


The stag was associated with the Greek Artemis in her aspect as huntress. It is one of the few attri- 
butes which survived her assimilation to the mother goddess of Ephesus and thus became, with the 
bee, a symbol of Ephesian Artemis. It appeared less consistently than the bee on the city’s coinage 
but had the honor of an earlier debut, on the city’s first known coin, the gold stater inscribed PANOL 
EMI SHMA. 


Ephesus 


Circa 387-295 B.C., silver diobol, Rhodian standard (1.00 gm). E—®, bee with straight 
wings, border of dots/E®, two deer’s heads face to face. BMC 53; SNG von Aulock 1835; 
SNG Copenhagen 243; SNG Lockett 2810. Extremely fine. 


Ephesus 


Circa 280-258 B.C., silver octobol, Attic standard (5.00 gm). Head of Artemis right, 
wearing earring and stephane, bow and quiver over far shoulder, border of dots/E—®, 
forepart of stag right with dotted truncation, head turned back to look at palm tree 
behind him, in right field a bee and magistrate’s name METAAAMOY®. Type as BMC 78- 
79. Superb. 


The head is of course that of Greek Artemis, the huntress, making her first appearance on the coins 
of Ephesus. 
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Magnesia ad Maeandrum 


Circa 160 B.C., silver tetradrachm, Attic standard (16.65 gm). Draped bust of Artemis 
right, wearing stephane, bow and quiver over far shoulder/MATNHTQN, nude Apollo, 
laureate, standing left on meander, holding filleted branch and leaning against tripod 
behind him, on top of which a quiver, in right field magistrate’s name and patronymic 
EYP®HMOY MATLTANIOT, all within laurel wreath. BMC 36. Superb. 


Colonized by the Magnetes of Thessaly, Magnesia was given by Artaxerxes to the Athenian exile 
Themistocles, whose female relations were priestesses of Artemis Leucophryene. Like Ephesian 
Artemis she was an amalgam of a local fertility goddess with Greek Artemis. Her splendid temple, 
designed by Hermogenes, was one of the major architectural works of the Hellenistic era and is 
believed to have been an important influence on the Augustan architecture of Rome (Vitruvius iii.3 
and iv.3; Strabo xiv.1.40; fragment of a rebuilt version of circa 300 displayed in the Louvre), Artemis 
Leucophryene is depicted here in the Greek manner. 168 





Phocaea 


Fifth to fourth century B.C., electrum hecte, Phocaic standard (2.55 gm). Female head 
left, wearing droplet earring, hair rolled and tied in bun over forehead, a seal beneath/Mill 
sail incuse. SNG von Aulock 2134; not in Boston, Babelon or BMC. Rare variety. Very 
fine plus. 


The northernmost of the lonian cities, Phocaea was a major maritime power which pioneered the 
exploration and colonization of the western Mediterranean. Phocaeans founded Massalia in Gaul and, 
about 540 B.C., most of the population of Phocaea fled en masse from the Persian army of Harpagus 
and founded Velia in Lucania. Phocaea issued the third great electrum coinage of Asia, and its 
standard spread during its period of expansion, After the flight of the majority of the population the 
mint seems to have concentrated on smaller denominations, which would account for the extreme 
rarity of the staters, though written evidence indicates that staters as well as hectes enjoyed inter- 
national circulation (see Historia Numorum, p. 588). All electrum coins of Phocaea bear a small seal 
(@wkn) as adjunct symbol, a punning reference to the name of the city. 


Phocaea 


400-330 B.C., electrum hecte, Phocaic standard (2.53 gm). Female head (lo?) left, 
wearing taenia, seal below/Mill sail incuse. Boston 1918. Very fine plus. 





CARIA 170 


Alabanda 


197-189 B.C., silver drachm (3.79 gm), Laureate head of Apollo right with long hair/ 
ANTIOXEQN, Pegasus flying right, beneath magistrate’s name MENEKAH®. BMC S, 
Nearly very fine. 


Alabanda, an old Carian town, was situated near the River Marsyas and south of the Meander. 
Commerce and coinage were brought to inland Caria by the Romans, with whom Alabanda allied 
against Philip V of Macedon in 197. About the same time the city came under the control of 
Antiochus II] and was renamed Antiocheia. Thus its earliest coinage, of which this specimen is an 
example, was struck under that name. The old name was resumed shortly after Antiochus’ defeat at 
Magnesia in 190, Under the freedom granted by Rome Alabanda went on to become one of the most 
corrupt and luxurious cities in Asia Minor. 
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Cnidus 


Circa 465 B.C., silver drachm, Aeginetic standard (6.05 gm). Forepart of lion right/Head 
of Aphrodite right in incuse square, wearing necklace (here obliterated) and diadem, hair, 
represented by parallel wavy lines, tied in queue on back of neck. Cahn 67 (V34/R49), 
same dies. Very fine. 


Cnidus was a maritime city which claimed a Spartan foundation. It belonged to the Dorian Hexapolis, 
a religious amphictyony which worshipped Triopian Apollo, whose sanctuary was near Cnidus. The 
lion was the symbol of this sun god and appears on much Cnidian coinage. The reverse type here refers 
to a perhaps earlier worship, that of Aphrodite Euploia. She was ultimately responsible for Cnidus’ 
greatest attraction, the celebrated Aphrodite of Praxiteles. This statue had a stupendous effect on 
contemporary viewers. Nicomedes III of Bithynia offered to remit the entire debt of Cnidus in 
exchange for this work and was refused. 


Cnidus 


445425 B.C., silver drachm, Aeginetic standard (5.90 gm), Forepart of lion right/Head of 
Aphrodite right in incuse square, wearing necklace and diadem, beaded hair tied in queue 
at back of neck. Cahn 86A (V41/R59). Very fine plus. 


The high classic provenance of this piece is shown by the supple treatment of the lion on the obverse. 
The archaicizing head on the reverse with its beaded hair and frontal eye is therefore a retrospective 
look at a style of the past, but with the classical repose of its own time. The coins of this period, 
which corresponds to the Athenian domination, were issued only sporadically and are consequently 
rare. 


Cnidus 


445-425 B.C., silver drachm, Aeginetic standard (6.14 gm). Forepart of lion left/Head of 
Aphrodite right in incuse square, wearing necklace and diadem, hair beaded and tied in 
queue at back of neck, Unpublished obverse; reverse die is Cahn R59A. Rare. Very fine. 


A single die with lion’s head left (Cahn V29) occurs early in this series, about 490 B.C. The lion’s head 
left also occurs on fourth century coins but is unpublished for the period of the reverse die. 


Halicarnassus 


400-377 B.C., silver drachm, Rhodian standard (3.40 gm). Laureate head of Apollo 
turned slightly to right/AAI KAP, eagle standing right with spread wings, olive sprig in 
front, all in shallow incuse square. BMC 3; Babelon II 1661, pl. cxlvi, 20. Rare. Fine. 


Halicarnassus, celebrated as the birthplace of Herodotus, was said to have been founded by Dorians 
from Troezene. It was originally part of the Dorian Hexapolis but was early expelled when one of its 
citizens violated a law connected with their common worship of Triopian Apollo, Halicarnassus was 
the capital of the Carian dynasts, and this coin, struck under but not in the name of Hecatomnus, 
suggested the obverse type of his son Mausolus. 


ISLANDS OFF CARIA 


Cos 


300-190 B.C.,, silver tetradrachm, Rhodian standard (15.00 gm). Head of young, beardless 
Herakles right in lion skin headdress/KQION, crab, magistrate’s name MIKQN and bow in 
bow case, all in shallow incuse square with dotted border. Type as BMC 42. Rare. Very 
fine. 


Cos, one of the Sporades Islands, was colonized by Dorians, perhaps from Epidaurus, and was a 
member of the Dorian Hexapolis. It was in Cos during the fifth century that Hippocrates laid the 
foundations of medical science; under the Ptolemies it was an important literary center and home of 
the great bucolic poet Theocritus. A new capital was founded in 366, and this heralded a new silver 
coinage with types related to the cult of Herakles. His youthful head follows the style of Lysippus, 
Alexander’s chosen portraitist. The crab, the characteristic symbol of Cos, has been connected with 
the hero’s cult as a possible participant in his battle with the Lernian Hydra (see Babelon I col. 442), 
but the suggestion has not won wide acceptance. 


Rhodes 


Rhodus, 387-360 B.C., silver tetradrachm, Rhodian standard (15.00 gm). Facing head of 
Helios turned slightly right, with short, curly locks/POA ION, rose with one bud on right, 
in left field ® and shield, all in shallow incuse square. Pozzi 2682, same obverse die. About 
extremely fine. 


Rhodus was a synoecism established in 408 by the independent Rhodian towns of Camirus, lalysus 
and Lindus. Inasmuch as the whole island was sacred to Helios, from whom all its inhabitants claimed 
descent, Helios was a natural choice for the Rhodian coin type. The facing head, just popularized by 
Cimon, was sweeping the Greek numismatic world and was adopted for the obverse rendering of 
the god. The rose of the reverse is a canting type for the name of the island and its capital as well as 
a symbol of Helios. 


Rhodes 


Rhodus, circa 350 B.C., silver tetradrachm, Rhodian standard (15.06 gm). Facing head of 
Helios turned slightly right, with long, wavy locks/PO AION, rose with two buds, the left 
one drooping, the right one upright, in right field E, all in shallow incuse square. SNG 
Copenhagen 727; Babelon II 1699, pl. cxlvii, 8. Very fine. 


Rhodes was the home of distinguished schools of oratory and art. This tetradrachm, slightly later than 
the preceding specimen, displays the characteristic Rhodian style emphasizing power and massive 
impact over charm and delicacy. It found its fullest expression in Chares’ Colossus erected a century 
later from the proceeds of the sale of Demetrius Poliorcetes’ siege engines after his unsuccessful assault 
on the city. 


Rhodes 


Rhodus, 360-304 B.C., silver triobol or hemidrachm, Rhodian standard (1.64 gm). Facing 
head of Helios turned slightly right, with long, wavy hair/p—O, rose with one bud on right, 
grape cluster in left field, all in shallow incuse square. BMC 61; Babelon II 1714, pl. cxlvii, 
18. Sharp very fine. 
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Rhodes 


Rhodus, 189-167 B.C., gold quarter stater (1.99 gm). Head of Rhodus right, wearing 
necklace, earring and radiate stephane/P—O, rose, magistrate’s name above (illegible), in 
right field a pellet, circular border of dots. Type as BMC 231ff. Cf. Grose 8607 and SNG 
Copenhagen 798, Fine. 


The Rhodian fleet aided Rome in its wars against Philip V of Macedon and Antiochus III of Syria. 
After the battle of Magnesia Rhodes was rewarded with a large territorial grant and Roman protection 
for all its commercial endeavors. Except for a unique gold stater of circa 400 B.C. (BMC pl. xxxvi, 5) 
all Rhodian gold dates from this period of prosperity and Roman patronage, which ended in 168 
when Rhodes sided against Rome with Perseus of Macedon. 


LYDIA 
Alyattes 


610-561 B.C., electrum trite, Lydo-Milesian standard (4.78 gm). Lion’s head right with 
spiky protruberance on forehead/Incuse. BMC 2. Extremely fine. 


Alyattes was the fourth Lydian king of the house of Gyges and the founder of the Lydian empire. 
Though coinage of a sort had been made before him in Lydia by stamping small ingots of electrum 
washed down to Sardis by the mountain stream Pactolus, Alyattes was apparently the first to reserve 
coinage as a royal monopoly and to employ a non-abstract, recognizable emblem on his coins, The 
lion was the mark of the Lydian royal house. 


Alyattes 


610-561 B.C., electrum trite, Lydo-Milesian standard (4.66 gm). Lion’s head right with 
spiky protruberance on forehead/Two incuse squares. BMC 6. Very fine with % counter- 
mark, 


Alyattes 


610-561 B.C., electrum eighth stater, Lydo-Milesian standard (1.16 gm). Lion’s head 
right with protruberance on forehead/Incuse square. BMC 17; SNG von Aulock 8207. 
Extremely fine. 


Croesus 


561-546 B.C., gold stater, Lydo-Milesian standard (10.68 gm). Forepart of lion right with 
reduced globule on forehead, facing head of bull left/Two adjacent incuse squares of 
different sizes. BMC 31; Boston 2073. Extremely fine. 


The son of Alyattes was the last of the Mermnad dynasty. He completed the subjugation of the Greek 
cities of Asia Minor, then sought to propitiate the Greeks with magnificent offerings to the sanctuaries 
of Apollo at Delphi and Branchidae. This quest for closer relations with the Greeks probably inspired 
his monetary reform, for the electrum coinage, by virtue of its variable gold content, could not 
command international confidence. Croesus replaced it with a bimetallic system of pure gold and 
silver staters and enlarged his father’s obverse design by the addition of a bull. This reformed coinage 
did not endure for long, however, for Cyrus captured Sardis in 546 and brought Croesus down. The 
fundamental premises of his system survived their inventor in the royal Persian coinage. 


Croesus 


561-546 B.C., silver stater ( 10.78 gm). Forepart of lion right with spiky protruberance on 
forehead, facing forepart of bull left/Two adjacent incuse squares of different sizes. 
BMC 37ff. Very fine. 


Croesus 


561-546 B.C., silver siglos or hemistater (5.35 gm). Forepart of lion right with protru- 


berance on forehead, facing forepart of bull left/Two adjacent incuse squares of different 
sizes. BMC 44ff. Very fine. 


Croesus 


561-546 B.C., silver obol or twelfth stater (0.96 gm). Forepart of lion right with smooth 
forehead, facing forepart of bull left/Two adjacent incuse squares of different sizes. 
Babelon I 413. Rare denomination, Very fine. 
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DYNASTS OF LYCIA 


Arbinnas of Telmessus 


Circa 405-395 B.C., silver stater, Babylonic standard (8.21 gm). Head of Athena right, 
wearing earring and crested Athenian helmet ornamented with two griffins, in front 4/ 
Lycian inscription ®PBBEAA (Arbbina), head of bearded Herakles right in lion skin 
headdress, club in front, all in shallow incuse circle with border of dots. Cf. Babelon II 
382, pl. c, 9. Extremely rare. Very fine/Very fine plus, dark toning. 


Lycia was a mountainous country where localism throve in various forms: in the survival of the native 
language and alphabet, in customs such as matrilineal inheritance and most strikingly in a political 
federalism. Each Lycian city was ruled by a local dynast, some with Lycian names, some Persian, some 
Greek, but all united in some sort of confederation whose emblem was the triskeles (sometimes also 
tetraskeles or diskeles), perhaps really a solar symbol referring to the national deity, Apollo Lykeios. 
Persian suzerainty was a formality, not effectively exercised. The testimony of ancient writers con- 
cerning Lycian federalism is supported by the numismatic evidence, for the coinage displays a certain 
uniformity (weight standard, incuse square on the reverse, boars, lions, triskeles). Yet the Lycian 
coinage also displays a tremendous variety and openness to new—mostly Greek—ideas: individual 
types, such as the lion’s scalp of Samos and the types of this specimen; portraiture; the facing head. 


LYCIA 
Phaselis 


230-190 B.C., silver stater, Persic standard (10.42 gm). Laureate head of Apollo right 
with long locks on neck, border of dots/®, Athena hurling thunderbolt right on prow to 
right, in front of her a coiled serpent, in exergue magistrate’s name [A] PISTAINET[O® ] 
Cf. SNG von Aulock 4433. Very fine. 


Phaselis was a Greek colony on the coast of Lycia, founded from Rhodes in 690 B.C. Its possession of 
three harbors in a region where harbors are scarce gave it commercial importance and an orientation 
and history different from the rest of Lycia. The prow (@aanAoc) is a canting type. 


Phaselis 


168-100 B.C., silver drachm, reduced Rhodian standard (2.20 gm). Laureate head of 
Apollo right, hair rolled, two plaits on neck/®A ZHAI, lyre flanked by thunderbolt on 
left and lighted torch on right, all in shallow incuse square. BMC 17. Very fine plus. 


Lycian federalism was destroyed by Alexander, and after him first the Ptolemies and then the 
Seleucids ruled in Lycia. In 188 the Romans defeated Antiochus the Great and gave Lycia as reward 
to their ally Rhodes. Later, in 168, Rome restored Lycian freedom and sponsored a new Lycian 
confederacy. Phaselis was included in the confederacy, though in inferior status, and struck coins of 
the federal type, like the above, only with the federal legend AYTKIQN replaced by the name of the 
city. 


PAMPHYLIA 


Aspendus 


Circa 500400 B.C., silver drachm, Persic standard (5.27 gm). Horseman in short chiton 
galloping left, hurling spear with right hand, border of dots/EZTEE in exergue, boar at 
bay to right on exergual line, all in shallow incuse circle with dotted border. BMC 10; 
Babelon II 1550, pl. cxliii, 13. Rare. Nearly very fine. 


Aspendus was a Greek colony located on the small navigable river Eurymedon. Though it claimed an 
Argive foundation, it seems to have gravitated toward Persia and preferred Persian rule. In 411 it was 
the concentration point of the Persian fleet under Tissaphernes. 


Aspendus 


End of the fourth century B.C., silver double siglos or stater, Persic standard (10.25 gm). 
Two nude wrestlers on exergual line, the left one grasping with his right hand the other’s 
left arm, the right one grasping the left arm of the other, between them k, all in circular 
border of dots/EYTPEAIT, slinger in short chiton standing right, in right field triskeles 
over club, all in circular border of dots. SNG Copenhagen 242; SNG von Aulock 4573. 
Very fine. 


The slinger type was probably selected because of the resemblance of the Greek o@evdovnrns, 
“slinger,’’ to the name of the town. 


Perga 


Second century B.C., silver drachm, Attic standard (3.91 gm). Laureate head of Artemis 
right, hair rolled, quiver over far shoulder, border of dots/APTEMIA[OS] NMEPPAI[AS], 
Artemis Pergaia, in short chiton and hunting boots, standing left, holding wreath and 
spear, at her left side a star left looking up at her. SNG von Aulock 4660. Very fine. 


According to tradition Perga was founded by refugees from the Troajn War. The town was famous for 
its chief deity, Artemis Pergaia, or Wanassa Preiia in the local dialect. She was originally a meteoritic 
stone, represented on some coins of the city as a baetyl. Here however she is depicted as assimilated 
to the Greek Artemis. 


PISIDIA 


Selge 


Circa 380-370 B.C., silver double siglos or stater, Persic standard (10.93 gm). Two nude 
wrestlers on exergual line, the left one holding the other by his wrists, between them an 
astragalus, circular border of dots/ETAETEIY®, slinger standing right in short chiton 
tucked up at hips, in right field triskeles, between legs 73, all in shallow incuse square 
with border of dots; in lower right corner a square countermark: bull walking right, above 
Aramaic inscription \YY (Baal). SNG von Aulock 5250-5253, same reverse die; counter- 
mark SNG von Aulock 5253-5255. Nearly extremely fine. 


Selge, a Lacedaemonian colony, lay on the Eurymedon near Aspendus. The two cities had a monetary 
convention for they struck coins of the same type and weight. Even the legends are intentionally 
similar in appearance. 


CILICIA 
Mallus 


Circa 360-340 B.C., silver stater, Persic standard (10.48 gm). Helmeted Athena seated 
left, holding spear, shield propped against throne, olive tree behind, border of dots/ 
Bearded head of the Titan Cronus right, wearing taenia ornamented with palmettes, in 
incuse circle. Unpublished. Cf. SNG von Aulock 5714-5715, BMC 20 and Babelon II 1408 
for Cronus obverse; cf. SNG von Aulock 5719 and Babelon II 1410-1411 for Athena 
obverse with different reverse. Extremely fine. 


Mallus, located near the mouth of the Pyramus River, was one of the oldest cities in Cilicia. It was 
traditionally supposed to have been founded in Trojan times by the soothsayers Mopsus and Amphi- 
lochus, the latter of whom had an oracle at Mallus. The Cilices were a non-Greek people, not much 
penetrated by the Greeks until the conquests of Alexander except on the coast. One of their more 
exotic cults was that of Cronus, son of Uranus and father of Zeus, whose reign over the earth was 
identified with the lost Golden Age. Beneath the Greek name there doubtless lay an oriental god who 
was early assimilated, 
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Nagidus 


Time of Pharnabazus, 379-374 B.C., silver obol, Persic standard (0.66 gm). Gorgoneion 
with closed mouth and curly hair/Sphinx seated left with curled wings. BMC 16, pl. xix, 
15; Babelon II 1519, pl. cxli, 18. Very fine. 


Nagidus was a Samian colony on the coast of Cilicia. The usual types of Nagidus were Aphrodite and 
Dionysus. This piece was struck during the satrapy of Pharnabazus, and it does not seem far-fetched 
to suggest that these exceptional types were inspired by Pharnabazus’ own coinage, the gorgoneion 
being perhaps a misinterpretation of his facing Arethusa and the sphinx taken from the throne of 
Aphrodite on a stater struck at Nagidus (see Babelon I] 599, pl. cvii, 15). 


Soli 


380-333 B.C., silver stater, Persic standard (9.94 gm). Bust of bearded Herakles right, 
wearing lion skin tied around neck, border of dots/ZOA 1 KO[N], head of bearded satrap 
right in Persian headdress. BMC 27; Boston 2127. Very fine. 


During the fifth century Cilicia seems to have been ruled by a native king subject to Persia, but 
towards the end of the century he was replaced by a Persian satrap so that Cilicia might be used as a 
base for military Operations against Cyprus and Egypt. The satraps frequently pressed the Cilician 
cities into service as mints, with types like this resulting. 


Tarsus 


Datames, 378-372 B.C., silver double siglos or stater, Persic standard (10.16 gm). Aramaic 
inscription ‘45°69? (B7rrz), Baaltars, nude to waist, seated right on diphros, holding 
eagle-tipped sceptre in right hand, corn ear and grapes in left, thymiaterion in right field, 
under seat forepart of humped bull right, all within turreted city walls/Aramaic inscrip- 
tion W44P (Tdnmww), satrap in Persian dress seated right, testing arrow, in right field a 
bow and winged solar disc, ribbed border. BMC 34; SNG Lockett 3050. Extremely fine. 


Tarsus was the chief city of Cilicia and the capital of its kings. Being located toward the east, it 
employed Aramaic as well as Greek. When Asia came under the sway of Persian satraps, Tarsus was 
their favorite mint, used in preference to the capitals of their various satrapies. Datames, satrap of 
Cappadocia, was a distinguished general of Carian birth. He revolted against the Persian king in protest 
against machinations at the royal court by his enemies. He defeated all who were sent against him 
until he was treacherously assassinated in 372 by Mithradates, son of Ariobarzanes. Cornelius Nepos, 
biographer of Datames, ranked him near Hannibal and Hamilcar for military genius. 


Tarsus 


Datames, 378-372 B.C., silver double siglos or stater, Persic standard (10.65 gm), Aramaic 
inscription '4bY? (B 7rrz), Baaltars, nude to waist, seated right on diphros, head facing, 
holding eagle-tipped sceptre in right hand, corn ear and grapes in left, thymiaterion on 
stand in right field, all within turreted city walls/Square shrine with three antefixes above 
and walls represented by dotted line inside solid line, inside of which the standing figures 
of nude Ana on left, labelled in Aramaic F4¥F (Ana), and Datames(?) on right, labelled in 
Aramaic THY4h (Tdnmw), thymiaterion between. BMC 36; SNG Lockett 3051. 
Extremely fine. 


The satrapal coinage of Tarsus was struck to pay the troops who fought the satraps’ various wars 
against Egypt or among themselves. Since these armies included Greek mercenaries as well as Asiatics, 
it is likely that coin types of a vague or syncretistic nature were deliberately chosen, Baal of Tarsus 
with his eagle-tipped sceptre could easily be interpreted by the Greeks as Olympian Zeus enthroned. 


CYPRUS 
Paphos 


Pnytos(?), late fifth to early fourth century B.C.(?), silver stater, Persic standard (10.77 
gm). Bull standing left, in front an ankh, above winged solar disc in the form of an eagle 
with radiate head/MAFCY Y~MB&[F] (/Ba/-si-le-wo-se Pu-nu-to-wo-se), eagle standing 
left, in front one-handled jug and ankh, all in shallow incuse circle with dotted border. 
Unpublished. Probably unique. Superb. 


The decipherment of the Cypriote syllabary, while largely completed, is still bedevilled by problems of 
local dialectical differences and temporal variations. Thus the character 9 does not appear in the 
local syllabaries of Paphos for either the sixth or fourth centuries B.C. nor in fact in any version of the 
syllabary or in any inscription published by Masson (O. Masson, Les inscriptions chypriotes syllabiques, 
Paris 1961). Of the possible identifications for this character the best seems to be W (&) as it alone 
produces a reading which can be connected with known Cypriote names. Pu-nu-to-wo-se would appear 
to be the uncontracted genitive of Pnytos (Ba-si-le-wo-se will also support a genitive reading), a 
common element in Cypriote names (e.g. Pnytagoras) which has also been found in possibly uncom- 
pounded form in a supposedly eteo-cyprian lapidary inscription from Amathus (Masson 190: Pu-nu-to- 
so...). J. P. Six already siezed on this inscription to supply a hypothetical completion for the name of 
the Pu-nu (42)<¢) who struck coins of very similar type around 460 B.C. at Paphos (J. P. Six, “Du 
classement des series chypriotes,”” Revue Numismatique 1886, pp. 249ff.). It is difficult to feel much 
confidence in dating this coin or identifying King Pnytos. The coins of the first Pnytos appear more 
archaic in style than the present specimen, with low relief, a square incuse, syllabic characters formed 
largely of straight lines, and no vessel on the reverse. The present type is closest related to those of 
King Stasander, circa 450 B.C., which have the one-handled jug, and it is tempting to suggest that our 
Pnytos may have been his successor. Against this, however, are the cursive characters and the incuse 
circle, the latter of which characterizes fourth century coinage at Paphos. The best possibility would 
seem to posit a King Pnytos in the latter fifth or early fourth century, early enough to continue 
striking animal types, but late enough to have changed the incuse square for a circle. Why he should 
have looked backward for a type not struck since around 450, having been replaced by a flying eagle, 
remains a puzzle. 


Salamis 


Euelthon, circa 560-525 B.C., silver tetrobol, Persic standard (3.74 gm). Ram lying left, 
above and below Cypriote inscription L°V* KFS (L-u-we-/e-tho-ne)/Blank. BMC S. Fine. 


Euelthon, who claimed descent from Teucer, ruled Cyprus under Egyptian suzerainty. A vast coinage 
of Greek derivation bears his name and has stimulated hypotheses that there may have been a second 
ruler of that name or that his successors under the Persians continued to place his name on their 
coinage. This type, however, stands at the beginning of the series and must certainly belong to the 
king himself. 


Salamis 


Euagoras J, 411-374 B.C., silver tetrobol, Persic standard (3.16 gm). Young nude Herakles 
seated right on rock draped with lion skin, holding horn of Acheloos in left hand, club in 
right, bow behind, around Cypriote inscription RACY (£-u-wa-go-ro)/Goat kneeling 
right on exergual line, ankh in front, above inscription PA* %®& (Ba-si-le-wo-se), BMC 
57: SNG Copenhagen 49; Babelon II 1157. Fine/Very fine. 


For some time before the birth of Euagoras Salamis was ruled by Phoenician tyrants, satraps of Persia, 
who pursued an anti-Hellenic policy and subjected all Cyprus to the Persians. Euagoras siezed power 
in 411 and initiated a Hellenic revival, reflected in the improved style of his coinage and the intro- 
duction of new types. Babelon regards the goat or aiyaypos as a canting type alluding to the name of 
Euagoras (Babelon II col. 708). This representation of Herakles holding the horn of Acheloos derives 
from his mythical conquest of the river god Acheloos, personification of Greece’s largest river, who 
assumed the form of a bull and was deprived of one of his horns in the struggle. For other representa- 
tions of this theme in Cypriote art see BMC Cyprus p. cii. 














Salamis 


Pnytagoras, 351-332 B.C., silver didrachm, Rhodian standard (7.00 gm). IIN, draped bust 
of Aphrodite-Astarte left, wearing necklace, triple-drop earring and myrtle wreath, hair 
long on neck/Draped bust of Artemis left, wearing necklace and single-drop earring, hair 
rolled and gathered up behind, quiver and bow on far shoulder, [BA] behind. BMC 77; 
Babelon II 1186, pl. cxxvili, 28. Superb. 


Cyprus was one of the chief seats of the worship of Aphrodite, whence her common epithat Cypria, 
Her cult was introduced by the Phoenicians at Old Paphus, an event poetically symbolized by the 
local myth that she came ashore at Paphos after her birth among the waves. Pnytagoras aided 
Alexander against the Persians at the siege of Tyre in 332 and was rewarded handsomely with the 
estate of Pumiathon of Citium, but he vanished mysteriously from the pages of written history the 
following year. 


SELEUCID SYRIA 
Antiochus I Soter 


280-261 B.C., silver tetradrachm, Attic standard (16.75 gm). Diademed head of elderly 
Antiochus right, border of dots/EQTHPO[Y] ANTIOXOT, Apollo seated left on 
omphalos, holding arrow in outstretched right hand, bow behind him in left, draped right 
thigh. BMC 22. Very fine. 


From 293/2 Antiochus was associated with his father as governor of the eastern provinces. On his 
accession in 281 he renounced his father’s ambitions in the west and laid the basis for a century of 
friendship with Macedon. During his reign he lost northern Asia Minor and much of the Asian coast, 
but he also repulsed the Gallic invasion of Asia Minor, in honor of which he assumed the epithet Sorer 
(Appian Syr. 65). After his death he was divinized as Antiochus Apollo Soter (Corpus Inscriptionum 
Graecorum 4458) which, along with his introduction of the familiar Apollo-on-omphalos reverse type, 
implies a particular devotion to the cult of that god. 


Antiochus Hierax 


241-228/7 B.C., silver tetradrachm, Attic standard (16.97 gm). Alexandria Troas mint. 
Diademed head of deified Antiochus I right with wing of Hermes/BASIAEQY ANTIO 
xOvr, Apollo seated left on omphalos, holding arrow in outstretched right hand, bow 
behind him in left, draped right thigh, S on end of drapery, in left field , in right aa 
monogram, in exergue a horse grazing left. BMC 7 (Antiochus II). Cf. Newell WSM 1572. 
Extremely fine. 


Antiochus Hierax was the second son of Antiochus Il and Laodice. He siezed control of Seleucid Asia 
Minor while his brother Seleucus I] was occupied with the invasion of Ptolemy III (‘Third Syrian War,’ 
246-241). Hierax managed to hold what he had usurped by allying with traditional Seleucid enemies 
in Pontus, Bithynia and Galatia. Attalus lof Pergamum finally drove him from Asia Minor in 230-228. 
After an unsuccessful attempt on his brother’s kingdom in the east he was exiled to Thrace. Sir George 
MacDonald (‘Early Seleucid portraits,” Journal of Hellenic Studies XX111 1903, pp. 92-116) identified 
his coinage in the issues of Alexandria Troas bearing the image of Antiochus I, basing his conclusions 
on stylistic features (broad flan, late style, absence of dotted border) and the stylistic break between 
them and the coinage bearing the portrait of Antiochus Il. Though Antiochus I is scarcely recogniz- 
able in the idealized head of this specimen, except perhaps by his deep-set eye, other more realistic 


portraits in the series leave no doubt as to his identity. 


Antiochus III the Great 


223-187 B.C., silver tetradrachm, Attic standard (17.00 gm). Antioch mint. Diademed 
head of Antiochus III right, fillet border/BASIAEQ([Y] ANTIOXOT, Apollo seated left 
on omphalos, hoiding arrow in outstretched right hand, bow behind him in left, draped 
right thigh, in far left field ~ monogram, in far right field 4 Newell WSM 1044. Very 
fine. 


Antiochus III, second son of Seleucus II Callinicus, inherited a greatly reduced kingdom which had lost 
important provinces to separatist movements. Though he failed to drive the Ptolemies out of Syria 
and Palestine, he did acquire Armenia and regain Parthia and Bactria as vassal kingdoms, He cam- 
paigned in India and Arabia. Antiochus miscalculated the power of Rome, however, when he gave 
refuge to the fugitive Hannibal and challenged the Senate by invading Greece in 193. His defeat on 
land and sea put an end to the Mediterranean orientation of the Seleucid empire. He was killed while 
attempting to sack a temple in Elymais to obtain money to pay the Roman reparations. 


Seleucus IV Philopator 


187-175 B.C., silver tetradrachm, Attic standard (17.00 gm). Diademed head of Seleucus 
IV right, fillet border/BASIAEQY LPEAETKOT, Apollo seated left on omphalos, hold- 
ing arrow in outstretched right hand, bow behind him in left, draped right thigh, in left 
field wreath and palm, A in exergue. BMC 12; SNG Lockett 3120. Very fine. 


Seleucus IV was the second son of Antiochus III, with whom he was associated in the kingship after 
Magnesia. He maintained friendly relations with all the great Mediterranean powers and avoided 
ambitious exploits. He was assassinated by his minister Heliodorus, 


Antiochus IV Epiphanes 


175-164 B.C., silver tetradrachm, Attic standard (15.94 gm), Diademed head of Antiochus 
IV right, fillet border/BALTIAEQS ANTIOXOT on right, OEOT ENI®ANOTY on left, 
NIKATOPOT in exergue, Zeus seated left with himation on left shoulder, in right hand 
holding small Nike who crowns EI1I®AKOY®, sceptre in left, in left field 44. BMC 17. 
Very fine. 


Antiochus IV was the third son of Antiochus the Great. After some years as a Roman hostage he was 
freed to sieze the throne after his brother’s murder. He is chiefly remembered today as an oppressor 
of the Jews; his policy of forcible Hellenization provoked the revolt of the Maccabees. While on an 
expedition against Parthia he died in a state of raving insanity, which both Greeks and Jews attributed 
to his sacrilegious crimes. They parodied his epithet Epiphanes with one of their own—Epimanes, “the 
madman.”’ The portraiture on his coins is rarely realistic; the idealized images were intended to 
buttress his claims to divinity. 


Demetrius I Soter and Laodice 


162-150 B.C., silver tetradrachm, Attic standard (16.00 gm). Jugate heads right of 
Demetrius, diademed, and Laodice with stephane and drapery at neck, fillet border/ 
[BALIAEQY] onright, AHMHTPIOY on left, :QTHPO* in exergue, Tyche in peplos 
and long chiton seated left on throne supported by winged female monster and holding 
sceptre and cornucopiae, in far left field FA and palm, border of dots. BMC 1; Pozzi 2976; 


Jameson 1706. Very rare. Fair. 


Demetrius |, second son of Seleucus IV, was raised in Rome as a hostage. In 162 he escaped with the 
connivance of the historian Polybius and won the throne from his cousin Antiochus V. The Senate 
recognized him as king in 160 B.C. He crushed the rebellions of Timarchus, satrap of Babylon, and of 
the Palestinian Jews. He married his sister Laodice, widow of Perseus of Macedon. For most of his 
reign he was feared and respected by the other great powers, but he alienated his own subjects by his 
luxury and intemperance. He was killed in battle against Alexander Bala, a pretender who revolted 
with Egyptian and Pergamene backing. 


Demetrius II Nicator 


Second reign, 129-125 B.C., silver tetradrachm, Phoenician standard (14.20 gm). Tyre 
mint. Diademed and draped bust of Demetrius II right, border of dots/AHMHT PIOT 
BALIAE2Y around, eagle standing left on beak of ship, in left field A over IE over Tyre 
monogram atop club, in right field AS= over date Allr, between legs monogram FF. Cf. 
BMC 4. Very fine. 


Eldest son of Demetrius I, Demetrius Nicator was sent to Cnidus for safety when Alexander invaded 
Syria. In 145, after some years of exile, he siezed the kingdom and Cleopatra the queen from Alex- 
ander, who had lost the support of Ptolemy. Almost immediately he lost Antioch to Alexander’s 
young son Antiochus (VI) through the scheming of Tryphon. Demetrius retired to Babylon, In 141 
he made war against Parthia and was captured. He was held an honored prisoner in Parthia until 129, 
when he was deliberately released to raise a rebellion against his brother Antiochus VIL Sidetes, who 
had meanwhile overthrown Tryphon, appropriated the much-married Cleopatra and initiated a new 
war against Parthia. Demetrius regained the throne for a short while but was finally overthrown by 
yet another pretender raised by Egypt, Alexander Zebina. His wife Cleopatra refused to shelter him 
at Ptolemais, and he was assassinated at Tyre in 125. 
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Antiochus IX Cyzicenus 


114-95 B.C., silver tetradrachm, Attic standard (16.47 gm). Diademed head of Antiochus 
IX right, fillet border/BALIAEQY ANTIOXOYT on right, OIAOMATOPO® on left, 
helmeted Athena standing left, holding Nike in right hand, spear and shield in left, in far 
left field N over A, in inner right field a small A, all within wreath. Cf. BMC 13. Very fine. 


Antiochus IX Cyzicenus was a son of Antiochus VII and Cleopatra. He fought his half-brother 
Antiochus VIII Grypus for control of the kingdom, which they finally divided between them in 111, 
Cyzicenus taking Coele-Syria and Phoenicia. He fell in battle against his nephew Seleucus VI. 


Seleucus VI Epiphanes Nicator 


96-95 B.C., silver tetradrachm, Attic standard (16.00 gm). Diademed head of Seleucus VI 
right, fillet border/BALTIAEQY LVEAEVKOV on right, EMI®ANOVE NIKATOPOS on 
left, Zeus, nude to waist, seated left on high-backed throne, holding in right hand a small 
Nike who crowns him, in left a sceptre, under throne A, in left field ANA arranged verti- 
cally, all within wreath. Pozzi 3030; SNG Lockett 3192. Fleur de coin. 


Seleucus VI was a son of Antiochus Grypus. He renewed his father’s old war with Cyzicenus. 


Antiochus X Eusebes Philopator 


95-83 B.C., silver tetradrachm, Attic standard (16.12 gm). Diademed head of Antiochus 
X right, fillet border/BAZTIAEQS ANTIOXOV onright, EVEEBOVS ®IAONATOPOS 
on left, Zeus, nude to waist, seated left on high-backed throne, holding in right hand a 
small Nike who crowns him, in left a sceptre, A under throne, all within wreath. BMC 2; 
Pozzi 3031; SNG Lockett 3195. Fleur de coin. 


Antiochus X inherited his father Cyzicenus’ war with the sons of Grypus. He defeated Seleucus VI 
and held his own against Epiphanes’ brothers. 


Demetrius II] Philopator 


95-88 B.C., silver tetradrachm, Attic standard (15.33 gm). Diademed head of Demetrius 
III right, fillet border/BALIAEQY AHMHTPIOV OEOV on right, PIAOITOPO® (sic) 
LHTHPO[S] on left, veiled polymastic statue of Demeter with barley stalks rising from 
shoulders, hands spread, three ears of barley in left, date and monograms illegible, all in 
wreath. BMC Iff. Nearly very fine, rough surface. 


Fourth son of Grypus, Demetrius III proclaimed himself king and continued the war with Antiochus 
X from his capital at Damascus. The reverse type may represent the Damascene goddess Atargatis (Dea 
Syra) whose shrine was one of the holiest in Syria. She was also worshipped at Hierapolis as Derceto 
and at Ascalon, where she was conceived of as half fish, and her cult spread to Egypt, Macedon, 
Aetolia, Messenia, Delos and other Hellenic cities. Like Artemis of Ephesus, whom this cult figure 
resembles, she was primarily a fertility goddess and was served by self-mutilated eunuchs, though hers 
were wandering mendicants rather than temple priests. Like Cybele’s, her throne was flanked by lions, 
The fish was sacred to her; a fish pond was kept at the temple, and her priests ate a daily ritual meal of 
fish; but the laity was forbidden to eat fish on pain of illness (see Lucian De Dea Syra). 


ARMENIA S 
Tigranes 


83-69 B.C., silver tetradrachm, Attic standard (15.36 gm). Head of Tigranes right in 
Armenian tiara ornamented with star between two eagles/BALIAEQ[Y] TITPAN[OT], 
city Tyche of Antioch in turreted crown seated right on rock, holding palm, at her feet 
the River Orontes swimming right, on rock #, in inner right field se all in wreath. BMC 3. 
Very fine. 


ligranes was raised as a hostage in Parthia, but shortly after 100 B.C. the Parthians put him on the 
throne of Armenia in exchange for certain lands. The Parthians had misjudged their man, however, for 
he attacked Parthia when it was straitened, annexed northern Mesopotamia and claimed suzerainty 
over several Parthian vassals. In 83 he ended the Seleucid family strife and siezed Syria, Phoenicia and 
Cilicia. He was drawn into the Third Mithradatic War by his alliance with Pontus. Lucullus captured 
his capital at Tigranocerta but could not finish the war. The rebellion of Tigranes’ son and his alliance 
with Pompey precipitated Tigranes’ surrender, but he lived on as a Roman vassal king in Armenia 
until 56 B.C. The reverse type of his tetradrachm is a copy of the famous statue of the Tyche of 
Antioch by Eutychides of Sicyon, a pupil of Lysippus, whose influence is visible in the bold composi- 
tion of the group. 


KINGS OF CAPPADOCIA 


Ariarathes I 


Circa 332-322 B.C., silver drachm, Persic standard (5.30 gm). Struck at Gaziura. Aramaic 
inscription ATIALYY (Baal-Gazur), Baal of Gaziura, bearded, wreathed and nude to waist, 
seated left, head facing, holding perched eagle, corn ear and grape cluster in outstretched 
right hand, sceptre in left, in lower left field YJ, border of dots/Aramaic inscription 
CHIAN€  (Ariorath), griffin left attacking stag, linear border. BMC 1; Jameson 2607; 
Weber 7781; Bement Sale II (1924), lot 1657. Extremely fine. 


Ariarathes was a Persian satrap who claimed descent from Cyrus the Great. He assisted Ochus in the 
recovery of Egypt, 350 B.C. He resisted Alexander’s appointee, but after the great conqueror’s death 
was defeated and crucified by Perdiccas. 


PHOENICIA 


Sidon 


Eshmunazar(?), end of the fifth century B.C., silver half shekel, Phoenician standard (6.82 
gm). War galley left with sails furled, double zigzag line of waves beneath/King of Persia in 
cidaris and candys standing right and shooting with bow and arrow, on left, incuse, 
bearded grotesque head (Bes) facing, on right, incuse, goat’s head right with long curved 
horn, all in incuse square. BMC 2, pl. xvii, 13. Extremely fine and better than the British 
Museum specimen. 


Sidon, the chief city of Phoenicia, was ruled by a native dynasty under Persian suzerainty. The coin 
types seem to indicate that Sidon was the Persian headquarters in Phoenicia. The galley is a clear 
reference to the city’s excellent fleet, which was the mainstay of the Persian navy. The king as archer 
is a characteristic royal Persian type. 
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Sidon 


Straton I, circa 342-333 B.C., silver double shekel, Phoenician standard (25.40 gm). War 
galley left on quadruple zigzag line of waves, border of dots/9O, King of Persia left, 
wearing cidaris and candys, with charioteer in chariot drawn left by three horses, 
attendant walking behind on double exergual line, holding Egyptian sceptre with animal 
head, dot and dash border inside linear circle. BMC 69ff. Extremely fine/Very fine. 


This reverse type, first introduced by Bod‘ashtart, originally showed the King of Egypt walking 
behind the chariot, with the evident meaning that the King of Persia claimed him as a subject. This 
may refer to the end of the revolt of Euagoras of Cyprus, which was supported by Akoris of Egypt and 
collapsed shortly after the latter’s death in 383. By the time of Tennes the dress of this walking figure 
has become Asiatic, but his attributes are still Egyptian. Hill (BMC Phoenicia p. ci) hypothesizes that 
the significance of this figure was misunderstood at Sidon and his exotic dress simply ‘‘corrected” to 
correspond with known types of clothing. 


Tyre 


126/5 B.C.-65/6 A.D., silver shekel of 117/6 B.C., Phoenician standard (13.30 gm). Laure- 
ate head of Melkarth right, lion skin tied around neck (off flan in this specimen), border 
of dots/TTPOV IEPAY KAI ALY TAOV around, eagle standing left with right foot on 
beak of ship, palm branch over right shoulder, in left field date LI over vertical club, in 
right YA, between legs Punic letter 9, border of dots. BMC 67. Superb. 


Tyre, twenty miles south of Sidon, was a reputed colony of that city and its greatest commercial rival. 
It was the seat of a famous purple-dyeing industry whose patron was Herakles-Melkarth, the mythical 
discoverer of the dye-murex. Though it was destroyed by Alexander, Tyre revived to fall under the 
control first of the Ptolemies and then of the Seleucids. The shekels with the head of Melkarth belong 
to the period of autonomy and Roman alliance begun in 126 B.C. with the expulsion of the Seleucids. 
The eagle of the reverse appears to be a legacy from the Ptolemaic coinage. 


Tyre 

126/5 B.C.-65/6 A.D., silver shekel of 77/6 B.C., Phoenician standard (13.41 gm). Laur- 
eate head of Melkarth right, lion skin tied around neck, on broader flan than preceding, 
border of dots/TTPOV [EPAY KAI AZ TAOV around, eagle standing left with right foot 
on beak of ship, palm branch over right shoulder, in left field date LN over club, in right 
field A, between legs Punic letter 9? . BMC 142. Extremely fine. 


Tyre 


Trajan, 98-117 A.D., silver tetradrachm struck 103-111 A.D. (14.80 gm). AVTOKPKAIC 
NEPTPAIANOCCEBIE PMAAK around small laureate head of Trajan right, supported by 
eagle standing right, club in right field, border of dots/AHMAPX E€=TITATE around small 
laureate bust of Melkarth right with lion skin tied around neck, border of dots. BMC 12. 
Extremely fine. 


JUDAEA 


First Revolt 


66-70 A.D., silver shekel of Year 1, Phoenician standard (13.57 gm). Hebrew inscription 
Shekel of Israel around chalice with pearl under eigher side of rim, date above/Hebrew 
inscription Jerusalem is holy around stem with three fruit. Meshorer 148; Reifenberg 137. 
Rare. Very fine, irregular flan. 


First Revolt 


66-70 A.D., silver shekel of Year 2, Phoenician standard (14.11 gm). Hebrew inscription 
Shekel of Israel around chalice with nine pearls on rim, date Year 2 above/Hebrew 
inscription Jerusalem the holy around stem with three fruit. Meshorer 151; Reifenberg 


139. Superb. 


First Revolt 


66-70 A.D., silver half shekel of Year 2, Phoenician standard (6.58 gm). Hebrew inscrip- 
tion Half a shekel around chalice with seven pearls on rim, date Year 2 above/Hebrew 
inscription Jerusalem the holy around stem with three fruit. Meshorer 152; Reifenberg 


140. Extremely fine. 


First Revolt 


66-70 A.D., silver shekel of Year 3, Phoenician standard (14.17 gm). Hebrew inscription 
Shekel of Israel around chalice with nine pearls on rim, date Year 3 above/Hebrew 
inscription Jerusalem the holy around stem with three fruit. Meshorer 154; Reifenberg 
141. Extremely fine. 
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First Revolt 


66-70 A.D., silver half shekel of Year 3, Phoenician standard (6.50 gm). Hebrew inscrip- 
tion Half a shekel around chalice with seven pearls on rim, date Year 3 above/Hebrew 
inscription Jerusalem the holy around stem with three fruit. Meshorer 155; Reifenberg 


142. Very fine. 


The Bar Cochba War 


132-135 A.D., bronze 35 mm. of Year 1 (27.00 gm). Hebrew inscription Year /] of the 
redemption of Israel around amphora with two handles/Hebrew inscription Shim‘on 
prince of Israel within wreath. Meshorer 169; Reifenberg 190. Very rare. Fine. 


This unusual piece was struck on a cast flan and has a varient of the published legends. 


The Bar Cochba War 


132-135 A.D., bronze 24 mm. of Year | (11.80 gm). Palm tree with seven branches and 
two bunches of fruit, on left and right Hebrew inscription Shim‘on prince of Israel/ 
Hebrew inscription Year /] of the redemption of Israel around vine leaf. Meshorer 170A; 
Reifenberg 193 variant. Rare. Very fine. 


The Bar Cochba War 


132-135 A.D., bronze 19 mm. of Year | (6.91 gm). Palm tree with seven branches and 
two bunches of dates, below Hebrew inscription Fl‘azar the priest/Hebrew inscription 
Year 1 of the redemption of Israel around bunch of grapes. Meshorer 173; Reifenberg 
189 variant. Rare. Very fine. 


The Bar Cochba War 


132-135 A.D., silver denarius of Year 2 (2.94 gm). Hebrew inscription Shim‘on within 
wreath/Hebrew inscription Year 2 of the freedom of Israel around jug with handle and 
palm branch on right. Meshorer 183; Reifenberg 173. Rare. Very fine. 


Overstruck on a denarius of Hadrian: traces of his profile visible beside urn. 


The Bar Cochba War 


132-135 A.D., silver denarius of Year 2 (3.13 gm). Hebrew inscription Shim‘on within 
wreath/Hebrew inscription Year 2 of the freedom of Israel around palm branch. Meshorer 
184A; Reifenberg 175. Rare. Very fine. 


Overstruck on a denarius of Trajan: traces of his profile visible by palm. 


The Bar Cochba War 


132-135 A.D., silver tetradrachm attributed to Year 3 (14.09 gm). Facade of the Temple 
at Jerusalem, rosette above, on either side Hebrew inscription Shim ‘on/Hebrew inscription 
For the freedom of Jerusalem around lulav with etrog on left. Meshorer 199; Reifenberg 
167. Very fine plus. 


The Bar Cochba War 


132-135 A.D., silver tetradrachm attributed to Year 3 (13.95 gm). Facade of the Temple 
at Jerusalem, wavy line above, on either side Hebrew inscription Shim ‘on/Hebrew inscrip- 
tion For the freedom of Jerusalem around lulav with etrog on left. Meshorer 201; Reifen- 
berg 166. Very fine. 








The Bar Cochba War 


132-135 A.D., silver denarius attributed to Year 3 (3.00 gm). Hebrew inscription Shim ‘on 
within wreath/Hebrew inscription For the freedom of Jerusalem around jug with handle 
and palm branch on right. Meshorer 202; Reifenberg 181. Extremely fine. 


Overstruck on a denarius of Trajan: traces of legend ... AIAN GER... visible. 


The Bar Cochba War 


132-135 A.D., silver denarius attributed to Year 3 (3.27 gm). Hebrew inscription Shim‘on 
within wreath/Hebrew inscription For the freedom of Jerusalem around jug with handle 
and palm branch on right. Meshorer 202; Reifenberg 181. Extremely fine. 


The Bar Cochba War 


132-135 A.D., silver denarius attributed to Year 3 (3.17 gm). Hebrew inscription Shim'‘on 
within wreath/Hebrew inscription For the freedom of Jerusalem around jug with handle 
and palm branch on right. Meshorer 202; Reifenberg 181. Very fine. 


The Bar Cochba War 

132-135 A.D., silver denarius attributed to Year 3 (3.40 gm). Hebrew inscription Shim ‘on 
within wreath/Hebrew inscription For the freedom of Jerusalem around palm branch. 
Meshorer 204; Reifenberg 183. Extremely fine. 


The Bar Cochba War 


132-135 A.D., silver denarius attributed to Year 3 (3.47 gm). Hebrew inscription Shim‘on 
within wreath/Hebrew inscription For the freedom of Jerusalem around lyre of three 
strings. Meshorer 205; Reifenberg 184. Very fine. 


The Bar Cochba War 


132-135 A.D., silver denarius attributed to Year 3 (3.43 gm). Hebrew inscription Shim ‘on 
within wreath/Hebrew inscription For the freedom of Jerusalem around lyre of three 
strings. Meshorer 205; Reifenberg 184. Very fine. 


Overstruck on a denarius of Trajan: traces of his profile visible under lyre. 


The Bar Cochba War 

132-135 A.D., silver denarius attributed to Year 3 (2.89 gm). Hebrew inscription Shim‘on 
around bunch of grapes/Hebrew inscription For the freedom of Jerusalem around palm 
branch. Meshorer 206; Reifenberg 187. Very fine. 


Overstruck on a denarius of Vespasian(?): traces of legend ...VESP... visible. 


The Bar Cochba War 


132-135 A.D., silver denarius attributed to Year 3 (3.31 gm). Hebrew inscription Shimon 
around bunch of grapes/Hebrew inscription For the freedom of Jerusalem around jug with 
handle and palm branch on right. Meshorer 207; Reifenberg 185. Very fine. 
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The Bar Cochba War 


132-135 A.D., silver denarius attributed to Year 3 (3.35 gm). Hebrew inscription Shim ‘on 
around bucnh of grapes/Hebrew inscription For the freedom of Jerusalem around jug 
with handle. Meshorer 207A; Reifenberg 185 variant. Very fine plus. 


Overstruck on a denarius of Trajan. 


The Bar Cochba War 


132-135 A.D., silver denarius attributed to Year 3 (3.36 gm). Hebrew inscription Shim‘on 
around bunch of grapes/Hebrew inscription For the freedom of Jerusalem around two 
trumpets with pearl between. Meshorer 208; Reifenberg 186. Very fine. 


Overstruck on a denarius of Domitian: traces of legend ...P XXI COS X... visible. 


The Bar Cochba War 
132-135 A.D., silver denarius attributed to Year 3 (3.17 gm). Hebrew inscription Shim‘on 
around bunch of grapes/Hebrew inscription For the freedom of Jerusalem around two 


trumpets with pearl between. Meshorer 208; Reifenberg 186. Very fine. 


Overstruck on a denarius of Domitian: traces of his profile visible under trumpet. 


The Bar Cochba War 


32-135 A.D., silver denarius attributed to Year 3 (3.36 gm). Hebrew inscription Shim‘on 
around bunch of grapes/Hebrew inscription For the freedom of Jerusalem around lyre 
with three strings. Meshorer 209; Reifenberg 188. Very fine plus, dark toning. 


The Bar Cochba War 7 


132-135 A.D., silver denarius attributed to Year 3 (3.30 gm). Hebrew inscription Shim'‘on 
around bunch of grapes/Hebrew inscription For the freedom of Jerusalem around lyre 
with three strings. Meshorer 209; Reifenberg 188. Very fine plus. 


ACHAEMENID PERSIA 


“Artaxerxes II,” circa 400 B.C., gold daric (8.38 gm). Great king right in running-kneeling 
position, wearing cidaris and candys, holding bow in left hand and transverse spear in 
right, quiver at shoulder/Irregular oblong incuse. BMC 58; Babelon II pl. Ixxxvi, 20-24. 
From the collection of the Santa Barbara Museum of Art. Very fine plus. 


The Persians adopted coinage from the Lydians after Cyrus’ capture of Sardis in 546 B.C., following 
Croesus’ bimetallic system. Until the time of Alexander the Persian daric was the international gold 
currency of the eastern Mediterranean world. The Greeks derived the word ‘“‘daric’”’ from the name 
Darius, leading many to the conclusion that Darius Hytaspis, 521-486 B.C., must have initiated the 
Persian coinage, especially since he is mentioned by Herodotus in that connection. Today’s scholars 
no longer accept the traditional etymology for daric, however, and believe the name was probably 
derived from the Persian word for king, dara, 


“Darius IIT Kodomannos,”’ 337-330 B.C., gold double daric (16.62 gm). Great king right 
in running-kneeling position, wearing cidaris and candys, holding bow in left hand and 
transverse spear in right, quiver at shoulder/Irregular incuse with horizontal striations. 
Babelon 119; de Luynes 2817. Very fine. 


“Darius III Kodomannos,’’ 337-330 B.C., gold daric (8.39 gm). Great king right in 
running-kneeling position, wearing cidaris and candys, holding bow in left hand and 
transverse spear in right, quiver at shoulder/Irregular incuse with horizontal striations. 
BMC Series I, Group K; Boston 2205, same reverse die? Very fine. 
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ARSACID PARTHIA 
Mithradates I 


Circa 171-138 B.C., silver tetradrachm, Attic standard (15.00 gm). Seleucia mint. Dia- 
demed and draped bust of Mithradates I right, fillet border/BALIAEQY MEPAAOT on 
right, APEAKOYT ®IAEAAHNO® on left, nude Herakles standing left, holding cup in 
right hand, club and lion skin in left, in exergue XP. Sellwood 13/1. Very rare. Extremely 
fine. 

The Arsacid dynasty emerged from the nomadic tribes of Khurasan and established itself in the 
Seleucid satrapy of Parthia. It adopted Persian religion, customs and political organization. The main 
territorial expansion occurred under Mithradates |, thanks largely to Roman constraints on Antiochus 
the Great. However Mithradates also moved east against Bactria. The coins from the western mints, 
such as Seleucia, show Hellenistic influence in the obverse type bust right and in the introduction of 
Greek deities for the reverse. 


Mithradates II 


Circa 123-88 B.C., silver tetradrachm, Attic standard (16.00 gm). Seleucia mint. Diademed 
and jacketed bust of Mithradates II left, border of dots/BAZTIAEQY METAAOT APTA 
KOY EIII@ANOV® in square around archer seated right on omphalos, holding bow in 
extended right hand, in exergue TV. Sellwood 24/2. Very fine plus, good style. 


The greatest Parthian monarch after his uncle Mithradates Il, Mithradates II ruled in a period of great 
commercial prosperity. He was the first to introduce the square arrangement of the legend which is so 
characteristic of the Parthian coinage after him. 


Phraates 1V 


Circa 38-2 B.C., silver tetradrachm, reduced Attic standard (13.00 gm). Seleucia mint. 
Diademed and jacketed bust of Phraates IV left with wart on forehead and sharply 
pointed beard, end of torque not visible, diadem represented by four parallel lines, ties by 
three, border of dots/BALIAEQY BACIAEQN APZAKOYT EVEPLPETOV AIKAIOV 
EMI®ANOVY ®IAEKKHNOC in square around king seated right receiving palm from 
Tyche who stands left holding cornucopiae, between them CIIC, in exergue VIIEP. 
Sellwood 51/17 with obverse type as 54. Extremely fine. 


A son of Orodes Il, Phraates [V smothered his father and, after his accession, liquidated all his other 
relations. Despite the well-earned hatred of his subjects he held off usurpers and a Roman army led 
by Antony which sought to avenge the defeat of Crassus at Carrhae. To obtain the return of the 
captured eagles Augustus was eventually compelled to initiate friendly relations with Phraates. 


Phraataces 


Circa 2 B.C.-4 A.D., silver tetradrachm, reduced Attic standard (13.93 gm). Seleucia mint. 
Diademed and jacketed bust of Phraataces left, being crowned from front and back by 
small Nikes, diadem represented by four parallel lines, no wart, hair covering ear, necklace 
a torque with end invisible, border of dots/BACIAE[Q2C] BACIAEQ([N] APCAKOT 
EVEPPETO[V] AIKAIOV EINI®ANOVC [®IA]EAAHN[OC] in square around archer 
seated right holding bow, under bow AIIr, in exergue AVCIrPOV. Sellwood 57/1 with 
variant obverse. Extremely fine. 


One of Augustus’ gifts to Phraates 1V was the Italian slave girl Musa, who became his favorite wife and 
mother of Phraataces. After obtaining her son’s recognition as heir she poisoned the king. As monarch 
Phraataces at first defied Augustus by driving his nominee from Armenia, but Caius Caesar led an army 
to his borders in 1 B.C., and at this threat he came to a quick understanding with Rome, 


Phraataces and Musa 


24 A.D., silver tetradrachm, reduced Attic standard (11.55 gm). Seleucia mint. BACIAE 
QC BACIAEQN in curve around diademed and jacketed bust of Phraataces right, diadem 
represented by four parallel lines, wart on forehead, short hair revealing ear, end of torque 
invisible, between ends of diadem rir, in front of head small Nike flying right with 
wreath, border of dots/OEAC OVPANIAC MOVCHC BACIA around draped bust of Musa 
right, wearing diadem and tiara, double-droplet earring and necklace, in front a Nike 
flying left to crown her, between ends of diadem =A, border of dots. Sellwood 58/2. 
Very rare. Extremely fine. 


Phraataces married his mother in 2 A.D. 


BACTRIA 


Eucratides 


Circa 175-159 B.C., silver tetradrachm, Attic standard (16.68 gm). Diademed and draped 
bust of Eucratides right, fillet border/BASIAEQ*Y above, EVKPATIAOY in exergue, 
Dioscuri galloping right with palms, under forelegs of the leading horse K . Pozzi 3149. 
Cf. Whitehead 6. Nearly very fine. 


The conquests of Alexander brought Greek civilization to Bactria, and the Seleucids followed up with 
a vigorous policy of Hellenization. The Seleucid satrap Diodotus revolted about 250 B.C. and estab- 
lished an independent monarchy, but without changing the purely Greek character of Bactrian culture, 
reflected in the fine portraiture and Hellenic reverse type of this tetradrachm. Eucratides had imperial 
ambitions and conquered much of western India, but he was murdered by one of his own sons while 
on campaign in 159. 


Heliocles 


Circa 150-135 B.C., silver tetradrachm, Attic standard (16.41 gm). Diademed and draped 
bust of Heliocles right, fillet border/BASIAEQ* on right, HAIOKAEOY® on left, 
AIKAIOY in exergue, Zeus, nude to waist, standing left on exergual line, holding thunder- 
bolt and sceptre, in inner left field AX . Boston 2224. Cf. Whitehead 133. Very fine. 


Heliocles was the son of Eucratides and probably the last Greek king of the Indian Caucasus before it 
was overrun by the Sakas. His coin types provided a model for imitation by the Scythians and other 
successors. 


INDO-GREEK KINGS 
Archebius 


Second to first century B.C., silver didrachm, Indian standard (9.11 gm). BASIAEQS 
AIKAIOT NIKH®OPOV around top, APXEBIOY at bottom, helmeted and draped bust 
of Archebius right/Karosthi inscription around, Zeus standing facing, nude to waist, 
raising thunderbolt in right hand and holding sceptre in left, in right field @ . Historia 
Numorum p. 841. Cf. Whitehead 226. Extremely fine. 


The Indo-Greek coinage is probably a relic of the Bactrian expansion into India, but it ts also likely 
that some Greeks had remained in India since the time of Alexander. Several Greek dynasties must 
have ruled simultaneously in northwest India during the second and first centuries B.C., but it has 
proved difficult to identify them or to establish dates or orders of succession. 








KUSHANS 
Huvishka 


Cirea 111-129 A.D., gold stater (8.03 gm). PAONANOPAQO OhPKIKO PANO, half-length 
figure of Huvishka left, diademed and wearing round helmet, emerging from clouds and 
holding corn ear in right hand and elephant goad in left/CKANA KOMAPO BIZATLO, 
Skanda, holding standard, and Visakha, holding spear, standing facing each other, each 
nimbate and wearing cloak and necklace, between them %&, border of dots. Cf. Whitehead 
124; cf. also BMC Bactria and India pl. xxvii, 16 (obverse) and pl. xxviii, 22 (reverse). 
From the collection of the Santa Barbara Museum of Art. Extremely fine. 


The Scythic people who disrupted the Greek principalities in Bactria and India were the five tribes of 
the Yueh-Chi who, according to Chinese records of the Han dynasty, were pushed out of Central Asia 
by the Hiung-Nu (Huns). Prince Kadaphises of the Kuei-Shang tribe (called Kushans in the Armenian 
chronicles) conquered the other four tribes and established a great empire based in the Kabul Valley. 
It was at the height of its power under Kanishka and Huvishka. 


Huvishka 


Circa 111-129 A.D., gold quarter stater (1.72 gm). PAONANOPAO OOhKIKO PANO, 
half-length figure of Huvishka left, diademed and wearing round helmet, emerging from 
clouds and holding corn ear in right hand and elephant goad in left/O 1A, sun god Miiro, 
radiate, advancing left with right hand extended, sword in left, in left field Sy, border of 
large dots. Cunningham, ‘‘Coins of the Kushans or Great Yue-Ti,’’ Numismatic Chronicle 
XII 1892, pl. ix, 2; cf. BMC Bactria and India pl. xxvii, 9 (obverse) and pl. xxviii, 6 
(reverse). From the collection of the Santa Barbara Museum of Art. Very fine plus. 


PTOLEMAIC EGYPT 


Ptolemy I as satrap under Alexander IV 


317-311 B.C., silver tetradrachm, Attic standard (17.00 gm). Head of deified Alexander 
right with elephant headdress and horn of Ammon/AAEZANAPOT, Zeus, nude to waist, 
seated left on throne, holding eagle in outstretched right hand, sceptre in left, thunderbolt 
symbol in left field, under throne PY, border of dots. Svoronos 20, pl. i, 13. Very rare. 
Nearly very fine. 


Ptolemy’s mother Arsinoe had been a concubine of Philip of Macedon before her marriage to Lagus, 
and their son Ptolemy was generally believed to be Philip’s natural child. He was an early friend of 
Alexander and accompanied him on his Asian campaigns. In the territorial division following 
Alexander’s death he received Egypt to govern. His first coinage used the types of Alexander; his 
second retained Alexander’s reverse type but adapted its obverse from the coinage of Lysimachus, 
with the addition of an elephant headdress symbolizing Africa. 


Ptolemy I as king 


305-285 B.C., silver tetradrachm, Rhodian standard (15.59 gm). Head of Alexander right 
in elephant headdress, border of dots/AAE =ANAPOT, Athena Alkis in crested helmet 
and aegis standing right, brandishing spear and shield, in front an eagle standing right on 
thunderbolt, in inner left field 4, in inner right field ®& , border of dots. Svoronos 138, 
pl. v, 16. Very fine plus. 


The Attic standard apparently proved difficult to reconcile with the native Egyptian system and was 
shortly abandoned in favor of the Phoenician. However while the Phoenician standard was already in 
use for gold coinage, tetradrachms of Rhodian weight, such as this piece, were struck on a trial basis, 
apparently intended for export. The reverse figure, Athena Alkis, was a Macedonian goddess, though 
her first numismatic appearance is on the coins of Ptolemy. The eagle on thunderbolt is probably his 
personal emblem. 


Ptolemy I as king 


305-285 B.C., silver tetradrachm, Rhodian standard (15.60 gm). Head of Alexander right 
in elephant headdress, border of dots/AAEZANAPOY, Athena Alkis in crested helmet 
and aegis standing right, brandishing spear and shield, in front helmet symbol over eagle 
on thunderbolt right, in inner right field @ , border of dots. Svoronos 168, pl. vi, 7. 
Extremely fine. 


Ptolemy II Philadelphus 


284-247 B.C., gold octodrachm struck 271-246 B.C., Phoenician standard (27.79 gm). 
Ptolemais mint. Veiled head of Arsinoe II right wearing stephane, border of dots/AP21 
NOHYE MIAAAEAOT, filleted double cornucopiae with two grape clusters, below ™. 
Cf. Svoronos 785, pl. xxvi, 2. Extremely rare. Extremely fine, reverse nick. 


Arsinoe II was the daughter of Ptolemy I and Berenice and married, in succession, Lysimachus, her 
half-brother Ptolemy Ceraunus and her full brother Ptolemy Philadelphus. Though she bore him no 
children, Ptolemy was exceedingly devoted to her and honored her by naming several cities and a 
nome after her, and by adopting the epithet Philadelphus. On her death in 271 B.C. he deified her, 
instituted a new dating system reckoning from the date of her death and issued a coinage bearing her 
portrait. Ptolemais, the mint city, was one of the oldest cities in Phoenicia, being mentioned in the 
Old Testament under its native name Acco (Judges 1.31). Ptolemy I enlarged and strengthened it, 
changing its name to Ptolemais. 


Ptolemy II Philadelphus 


284-247 B.C., gold octodrachm struck 271-247 B.C., Phoenician standard (27.79 gm). 
AAEA®QN, jugate busts right of Ptolemy II, diademed and wearing chlamys, and Arsinoe 
II, diademed and veiled, behind a shield, border of dots/OEQN, jugate busts right of 
Ptolemy I, diademed and wearing aegis, and Berenice I, diademed and veiled, border of 
dots. Svoronos 603, pl. xiv, 15-17. From the collection of the Santa Barbara Museum of 
Art. Extremely fine. 


Brought together on this coin are the two greatest patrons of learning in Greek antiquity. The father 
founded the Library and the Museum of Alexandria and surrounded himself with men of letters with 
whom he lived on terms of easy familiarity. The son promoted these institutions to the height of 
prosperity, attracting all the most distinguished men of letters, outstanding astronomers and the great 
mathematician Euclid. He himself had an interest in natural science, assembled a zoo in the royal 
palace and stimulated important scientific studies. During his reign Manetho produced a Greek 
version of the historical records of the Egyptians, and at Ptolemy’s express command the Jewish 
scriptures were translated into Greek. 


Ptolemy II Philadelphus 


284-247 B.C., gold octodrachm struck 271-247 B.C., Phoenician standard (27.72 gm). 
A AE A®QN, jugate busts right of Ptolemy II, diademed and wearing chlamys, and Arsinoe 
Il, diademed and veiled, behind a shield, border of dots/9 EQN, jugate busts right of 
Ptolemy I, diademed and wearing aegis, and Berenice I, diademed and veiled, border of 
dots. Svoronos 603, pl. xiv, 15-17. Extremely fine. 








Ptolemy II Philadelphus 


284-247 B.C., gold tetradrachm struck 271-247 B.C., Phoenician standard (13.85 gm). 
AAEA®QN, jugate busts right of Ptolemy II, diademed and wearing chlamys, and Arsinoe 
Il, diademed and veiled, behind a shield, border of dots/OEQN, jugate busts right of 
Ptolemy I, diademed and wearing aegis, and Berenice |, diademed and veiled, border of 
dots. Svoronos 604, pl. xiv, 18ff. Very fine. 


Ptolemy IV Philopator 


221 /0-204/3 B.C., gold octodrachm, Phoenician standard (27.80 gm). Alexandria mint. 
Radiate bust of Ptolemy III Euergetes right wearing aegis, trident sceptre behind shoulder, 
border of dots/ITOAEMAIOYT BALIAEQS, radiate and filleted cornucopiae, At below. 
Svoronos 1117, pl. xxxvi, 6 and 7; BMC 103, pl. xii, 4. From the collection of the Santa 
Barbara Museum of Art. Superb. 


Ptolemy IV’s reign was marred by the most hideous crimes against his family and by his nearly total 
absorption in debauchery. His reign marks the beginning of the decline of the Egyptian kingdom. His 
only redeeming feature was the love of letters which he inherited from his father Euergetes, another 
patron of learning scarcely less wonderful than Ptolemy II. He is depicted here with attributes of Zeus, 
Helios and Poseidon. 


Ptolemy V Epiphanes 


204-181 B.C., silver tetradrachm, Phoenician standard (13.78 gm). Diademed bust of 
Ptolemy V right wearing chlamys, border of dots/ITOAEMAIOY BASIAEQY, eagle 
standing left on thunderbolt, in left field M, border of dots. Svoronos 1263, pl. xli, 24. 
Superb. 


Ptolemy V inherited the throne of Egypt as a child of five. Philip of Macedon and Antiochus III 
promptly dismembered his helpless kingdom, but through Roman intervention Ptolemy was enabled 
to make good some of the losses by marrying Antiochus’ daughter Cleopatra, who brought the Syrian 
provinces as her dowry. His coming of age in 196 was the occasion of the inscription of the Rosetta 
stone, which centuries later afforded the key to the decipherment of hieroglyphics. Toward the end 
of his reign Epiphanes fell under the influence of flatterers and vicious companions, who took him off 
by poison. 


Ptolemy VI Philometor, regency of Cleopatra I 


181/0-174 B.C., gold octodrachm, Phoenician standard (27.73 gm). Veiled head of 
Arsinoe II right with features of Cleopatra I, wearing stephane, tip of lotus sceptre visible 
above head, K behind, border of dots/APLINOHE MIAAAEAOT, filleted double 
cornucopiae with two grape clusters, border of dots. Svoronos 1374, pl. xlvii, 1. From the 
collection of the Santa Barbara Museum of Art. Superb. 


Ptolemy VI also inherited the throne as a minor and the regency was assumed by his mother Cleopatra 
I, who ruled until her death in 174 B.C. She proved to be a far more able ruler than her son, and under 
her Egypt enjoyed a period of prosperous tranquillity. 


Ptolemy VI Philometor, co-regency with Cleopatra Il and Ptolemy VIII 


172-163 B.C., gold octodrachm struck 163 B.C., Phoenician standard (27.82 gm). Veiled 
head of Arsinoe II right with features of Cleopatra II, wearing stephane, tip of lotus 
sceptre visible above head, K behind, border of dots/APZLINOHY PIAAAEA OT, filleted 
double cornucopiae with two grape clusters, border of dots. Svoronos 1498, pl. li, 17. 
Fleur de coin. 


About the time of his mother’s death Ptolemy VI married his sister Cleopatra I, still only a young 
child. Antiochus IV invaded Egypt in 170 and captured the king, whereupon his brother Ptolemy 
(VIII) assumed the title of king under the name of Euergetes Il, Unable to take Alexandria, Antiochus 
established Philometor as puppet king in Memphis and withdrew. The three siblings quickly entered 
into a co-regency, provoking further attacks from Syria. Saved from Antiochus by Rome, the two 
brothers soon discovered differences of their own. Euergetes expelled Philometor in 163. The latter 
took his case to Rome, and the Senate reinstated him as sole king of Egypt, giving Cyprus to Euergetes. 


Ptolemy VI Philometor, co-regency with Cleopatra II and Ptolemy VIII 


172-163 B.C., gold octodrachm struck 163 B.C., Phoenician standard (27.53 gm). Veiled 
head of Arsinoe II right with features of Cleopatra II, wearing stephane, tip of lotus 
sceptre visible above head, K behind, border of dots/APLINOHY ®PIAAAEA OY, filleted 
double cornucopiae with two grape clusters, border of dots. Svoronos 1498, pl. li, 19. 
From the collection of the Santa Barbara Museum of Art. Fleur de coin. 


Ptolemy VIII Euergetes II, co-regency with Cleopatra III 


143-134 B.C., gold octodrachm struck 134 B.C., Phoenician standard (27.76 gm). Veiled 
head of Arsinoe II right with features of Cleopatra III, wearing stephane, tip of lotus 
sceptre visible above head, K behind, border of dots/APSINOHE PIAAAEA OT, filleted 
double cornucopiae with two grape clusters, border of dots. Svoronos 1499, pl. li, 21. 
Fleur de coin. 


On the death of Philometor in 145 B.C., Euergetes, more appropriately called Physcon (**Fat-Belly’’), 
returned to Egypt from Cyprus, murdered Philometor’s son (Ptolemy VII Philopator) and married his 
widow, their sister Cleopatra Il. His reign was stained by further bloody crimes against the citizens of 
Alexandria. In 143 he seduced and married his niece Cleopatra III, daughter of Philometor and 
Cleopatra Il, and made her co-regent to offset her mother’s influence. Justifiably peeved, Cleopatra II 
led a successful revolt against him in 134. Physcon took refuge in Cyprus, murdered their son 
Memphitis and sent his head and hands to the wretched mother. The next ten years witnessed many 
vicissitudes of civil war between them, with Cleopatra taking refuge with her elder daughter in Syria. 
Incredibly, in 124 the siblings were reconciled, and Physcon lived peacefully with his two queens, 
mother and daughter, until his death in 117. His final testament left Egypt to the sole rule of 
Cleopatra IIL. 


MAURETANIA 
Juba Il and Cleopatra 


border of dots/BACIAICCA KAEOTIAT PA, star over crescent, border of dots. Muller 95. 
Extremely fine. 


25 B.C.-23 A.D., silver denarius (3.00 gm). REX IVBA, diademed head of Juba right, 


Juba Il was the son of Juba | of Numidia, who allied with Scipio against Caesar in 46 B.C. and lost his 
kingdom at Thapsus. The child Juba was carried to Italy with the spoils and there educated. After the 
death of Antony Augustus made him king in Numidia and gave him the hand of Cleopatra Selene, 
Antony’s daughter by Cleopatra VII of Egypt. When Numidia was reduced to a Roman province, 
Augustus gave him Mauretania in its stead. Juba Il was a beloved ruler as well as a great scholar, but 
his works, written in Greek, have unfortunately been lost excpet for a few fragments. 
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AES GRAVE 


The photographs accompanying the aes grave lots are much reduced in size, For actual 
size illustrations see plates facing text, 


Heavy series 


Circa 280 B.C., bronze triens (115.86 gm). Horse’s head left, four pellets below/Horse’s 
head right, four pellets below. Haeberlin pl. 36, 3; Sydenham AG 45; Sydenham RRC 17. 
Superb with dark brown patina. 


These representations of horses’ heads are so reminiscent of the Punic coinage that we must conclude 
that the type was adopted in connection with the Romano-Carthaginian alliances of 306 and 279 B.C. 


Roma series, no symbols 


269-265 B.C., bronze triens (83.05 gm). Thunderbolt flanked by two pellets/Thunderbolt 
flanked by two pellets. Haeberlin pl. 27, 11; Sydenham AG 64; Sydenham RRC 33. Sharp 
very fine with dark green patina. 


Roma series, no symbols 


269-265 B.C., bronze quadrans (69.16 gm), Open left hand, three pellets on right/Open 
right hand, three pellets on left. Haeberlin pl. 27, 14; Sydenham AG 65; Sydenham RRC 
34. Rare. Very fine with dark green patina. 


Wheel type 


Circa 265 B.C., bronze semis (107.63 gm). Prancing bull left on raised disc, S below/Wheel 
with six spokes on raised disc, S between two spokes. Haeberlin pl. 25, 1; Sydenham AG 
87; Sydenham RRC 60. Rare. Fine with green patina, coarse surface. 


This coin bears a faithful representation of a Campanian wheel, formed from bent pieces of wood held 
in positions of mutual pressure and secured to a hexagonal hub. There have been many suggestions as 
to the meaning of this type. It may allude to road construction or to the completion of the Via Appia, 
or it may even be some sort of cosmic symbol, as wheels occur on the coins of Iquvium in conjunction 
with various solar symbols, stars and crescents. 


Wheel type 


Circa 265 B.C., bronze triens (80.36 gm). Galloping horse left on raised disc, four pellets 
in field around/Wheel with six spokes on raised disc, four pellets distributed between 
spokes. Haeberlin pl. 25, 9; Sydenham AG 89; Sydenham RRC 61. Rare. Very fine with 
nice green patina. 
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Libral series, prow type 


Circa 230 B.C., bronze as (295.00 gm). Bearded head of Janus on raised disc, — below/ 
Prow of galley right on raised disc, I above. Haeberlin pl. 10, 1; Sydenham AG 1; Syden- 
ham RRC 71. Nice very fine with mottled green patina. 


Haeberlin originally dated this series to 335-286 B.C. Sydenham proposed the later dates 222-205, but 
the most recent consideration of the aes grave (Thomsen, Early Roman Coinage, 1961) assigns the 
libral series with prow to the years 230-220 B.C. 


Libral series, prow type 


Circa 230 B.C., bronze semis (147.30 gm). Laureate head of Jupiter left on raised disc, S 
below/Prow of galley right on raised disc, S above. Haeberlin pl. 11, 6; Sydenham AG 3; 
Sydenham RRC 73. Very fine with dark green patina. 


It has been suggested that the prow of this series refers to the victory of Antium in 338 B.C., after 
which the prows of the Antiote battleships were carried to Rome in triumph and affixed to the Rostra 
in the Forum (G, F. Hill, Historical Roman Coins, Chicago reprint 1966, p. 4; Pliny N.H. xxxiv.20). 
In view of the revised date, however, it is more likely that the prow is merely a general reference to 
Roman claims of mastery of the sea (Sydenham AG, p. 24). 


Libral series, prow type 


Circa 230 B.C., bronze triens (91.11 gm). Helmeted head of Minerva right on raised disc, 
four pellets below/Prow of galley right on raised disc, four pellets below. Haeberlin pl. 17, 
10; Sydenham AG 4; Sydenham RRC 74. Very fine with light green patina. 


The head of Minerva on the obverse can be distinguished from that of Roma by the style of the 
helmet, for Roma wears the close-fitting helmet of Bellona ornamented with a griffin head instead of 
the crest clearly depicted on this coin. 


Libral series, prow type 


Circa 230 B.C., bronze quadrans (69.10 gm). Head of Hercules left in lion skin headdress 
on raised disc, three pellets around/Prow of galley right on raised disc, three pellets below. 
Haeberlin pl. 18, 1; Sydenham AG 5; Sydenham RRC 75S. Fine with green patina. 














Central Italy, uncertain mint 


Circa 280-260 B.C., bronze as (300.00 gm). Head of Hercules right in lion skin headdress/ 
Head of griffin right. SNG Copenhagen 239; Haeberlin pl. 63,3. Ex Munzen und Medaillen 
47, lot 79. Extremely rare—only six specimens known to Haeberlin. Superb with mar- 
velous olive green patina highlighted by blue tones. 


Haeberlin suggests that this type is most likely Lucerian, as the obverse head of Hercules closely resem- 
bles certain didrachms of Luceria. The rendering of the hero is reminiscent of the posthumous 
tetradrachms of Alexander the Great and indicates that this piece should be attributed to a Greek 
artist. 


Central Italy, uncertain mint 


Circa 280-260 B.C., bronze triens (110.41 gm). Eagle standing left, head turned right, 
four pellets around and two casting holes on either side of eagle’s head/Polyp with four 
legs, four pellets around. Haeberlin pl. 66, 10 and 11. Extremely rare—only five specimens 
known to Haeberlin. Very fine with blue-green patina. 


The type of the polyp (also described as a cuttlefish) was doubtless borrowed from Sicilian coinage. 
The invasion of Pyrrhus united Latium and Sicily in a common cause, and the type may have been 
adopted shortly thereafter. 


Campania 


279-275 B.C., bronze quadrans (76.10 gm). Crested Corinthian helmet, three pellets 
around/Cantharus, three pellets around. Haeberlin pl. 67, 10; Sydenham AG 80a, pl. 11, 
1. Superb with high relief and lovely green patina. 


Haeberlin places this quadrans among the unclassified coins of Latium-Campania, but the reverse type 
would certainly seem to identify it with Sydenham’s Series E. 


Etruria, Volaterrae 


230-220 B.C., bronze dupondius (315.00 gm). Youthful janiform head of the Dioscuri 
wearing petasus/IdAQN34, club flanked by vertical lines. Haeberlin pl. 83, 2; Sydenham 
AG 305. Extremely rare—only nine specimens known to Haeberlin. Very fine with green 
patina. 


The Etruscan legend spells Velathri, the ancient name of Volaterrae. This type belongs to the second 
period of Etruscan aes grave. 
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Etruria, Volaterrae 


230-220 B.C., bronze as (151.72 gm). Youthful janiform head of the Dioscuri wearing 
petasus/Id OAV3A, dolphin left, | above. Haeberlin pl. 84, 13; Sydenham AG 313. 
Extremely rare—only eight specimens known to Haeberlin. Very fine with lovely green 
patina. 


ROMAN REPUBLIC 


C. Vibius Varus 


Circa 39 B.C., gold aureus (8.02 gm). Rome mint. Laureate head of Apollo right with hair 
knotted behind, two locks on neck, border of dots/C VIBIVS VARVS, Venus, nude to 
waist, standing left with back to spectator and holding mirror in left hand, column on 
right, border of dots. Sydenham RRC 1137; Babelon Vibia 27; BMC I 4300. From the 
collection of the Santa Barbara Museum of Art. Extremely fine. 


C. Vibius Varus is known only from his coins, With his colleague P. Clodius he struck types relating to 
both religious cults and the triumvirs. Venus may have had a special association with the gens Vibia, 
The object she holds is most likely a mirror but has also been described as a chest, marine shell or 
shallow cup. The column is her attribute as the goddess of beauty and love. 


Mare Antony and Octavian 


Circa 41 B.C., gold aureus (8.03 gm). Asian mint—Ephesus(?). M-ANT-IMP-AVG.-III-VIR- 
R-P-C-M-BARBAT-Q-P-, bare head of Antony right, border of dots/CAESAR-IM P-PONT- 
I1I-VIR-R-P-C-, bare head of Octavian right with slight beard, border of dots. Sydenham 
RRC 1180. Scarce. Very fine/Extremely fine. 


The obverse legend reads in full: Marcus Antonius, imperator, augur, triumvir rei publicae constitu- 
endae; Marcus Barbatius, quaestor |pro| praetore, The reverse legend reads in full: Caesar, imperator, 
pontifex, triumvir rei publicae constituendae, Little is known of the moneyer M,. Barbatius Phillipus 
but that he was a friend of Julius Caesar who became quaestor propraetor to Antony and later fell into 
disfavor with him. The coin was doubtless struck prior to the siege of Perusia in autumn of 41 B.C. 
when the two triumvirs broke off relations. 


Mare Antony and Octavia 


39 B.C., silver cistophorus (11.93 gm). Asian mint—Pergamum(?). M-ANTONIVS-IMP- 
COS-DESIG-ITER-ET-TERT-, jugate head of Antony, crowned with ivy, and Octavia 
right, border of dots/III-VIR-R-P-C-, Cista mystica surmounted by figure of Bacchus 
standing left, holding cup and leaning on staff, on either side a coiled serpent. Sydenham 
RRC 1198. Extremely fine. 


This cistephorus was struck to commemorate the marriage of Antony and Octavia sometime after the 
battle of Brundisium in 40 B.C. Antony’s ivy crown, like the cista mystica, is an attribute of Bacchus. 
This deity was particularly close to Antony, who styled himself the ““New Dionysus” and ordered that 
he should be addressed as such (Dio Cassius xlviii.39). Plutarch adds that on the night before Antony’s 
death the god deserted Alexandria “amidst a great sound of music and went over to the enemy’s 
camp” (Plutarch Antonius 75). 


ROMAN EMPIRE 


Augustus 


27 B.C.-14 A.D., gold aureus (7.83 gm), struck 14-12 B.C., Lugdunum mint. AVGVSTVS 
DIVI-F, bare head of Augustus right, border of dots/IMP-X in exergue, bull butting right, 
left forefoot raised, tail lashing up over back, border of dots. RIC 327; Cohen 136; BMC 
450. Cf. Leu 10, May 1974, lot 22. From the collection of the Santa Barbara Museum of 
Art. Superb. edge nick 


The butting bull is doubtless copied from the coins of Thurium and may symbolize Augustus’ strength 
and determination in his policies. He was awarded the title /mperator Decimus for his victories in 
Pannonia (see H. Mattingly, Numismatic Chronicle 1950), 


Augustus 


27 B.C.-14 A.D., gold aureus (7.85 gm), struck 2 B.C.-1]1 A.D, Lugdunum mint. CAESAR 
AVGVSTVS DIVI F PATER PATRIAE, laureate head of Augustus right, border of dots/ 
C L CAESARES AVGVSTI F COS DESIG PRINC IVVENT, Caius and Lucius Caesars, 
togate and veiled, standing facing with shields and crossed spears, between the spears a 
simpulum and lituus turned inward, border of dots. RIC 350; Cohen 42; BMC 516. From 
the collection of the Santa Barbara Museum of Art. Extremely fine. 


This gold piece can be dated by two factors, the title Pater Patriae on the obverse and the appearance 
of Augustus’ two adoptive sons. It appears to have been issued first in 2 B.C., the year when Lucius 
Caesar was given the title Princeps Juventutis, and may have continued for a number of years, judging 
by the large number of specimens extant. 


Augustus 


27 B.C.-14 A.D., silver denarius (3.49 gm), struck 25-22 B.C., Colonia Patricia (Cordova) 
mint. CAESAR AVGVSTVS, bare head of Augustus right, border of dots/OB CIVIS 
SERVATOS in oak wreath, border of dots. RIC 290; Cohen 208. Nearly extremely fine. 


On January 16, 27 B.C. the tithe Augustus was conferred on Octavian by the Senate. Three days 
earlier laurel trees were placed before his door and an oak wreath, the honor accorded to anyone who 
saved the life of a Roman citizen, hung above it. That honor, frequently reiterated on the coinage, 
did not allude to a specific act of bravery so much as to the general increase in public security follow- 
ing the cessation of civil war. 


Augustus 


27 B.C.-14 A.D., silver denarius (3.85 gm), struck 25-22 B.C., Colonia Patricia (Cordova) 
mint. CAESAR AVGVSTVS, bare head of Augustus right, border of dots/S P Q R SIGNIS 
RECEPTIS, shield inscribed CL-V- flanked by eagle on left, standard on right, border of 
dots. RIC 305; Cohen 265. Extremely fine. 

At the same time the tithe Augustus was conferred the Senate also voted Octavian the golden shield 


inscribed clipeus virtutis, though here the legend perhaps stands for S{enatus| Pl opulus| Q[ue] 
R{omanus| CL{ypeum| V[oetit]. 
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Augustus 


27 B.C.-14 A.D., silver denarius (3.68 gm), struck 14-12 B.C., Lugdunum mint. AVGVS 
TVS DIVI-F, bare head of Augustus right, border of dots/IMP-X-ACT-, Actian Apollo 
standing left, holding lyre and plectrum, border of dots. RIC 328; Cohen 144. Brilliant, 
superb. 


This is a commemorative issue celebrating Augustus’ great victory over Antony at Actium in 31 B.C. 


Agrippa 


7+ 12 B.C., bronze as (11.24 gm), struck by Tiberius, Rome mint. M-AGRIPPA.-L-F-COS. 
Il, head of Agrippa left with rostral crown, border of dots/S C, Neptune standing left, 
holding dolphin and trident, border of dots. RIC 32; Cohen 3. Very fine with reddish- 
brown patina. 


Although the restitution asses of Agrippa are undated, hybrid types seem to place them in the latter 
half of the reign of Tiberius, Agrippa’s son-in-law, rather than in the reign of Caligula, his grandson. 


Tiberius 


14-37 A.D., gold aureus (7.37 gm), struck 26-37 A.D., Lugdunum mint. TI] CAESAR 
DIVI AVG F AVGVSTVS, laureate head of Tiberius right, border of dots/PONTIF 
MAXIM, Livia as Pax seated right, holding branch and sceptre, border of dots. RIC 3; 
Cohen 15; BMC 46. From the collection of the Santa Barbara Museum of Art. Superb. 


Following Augustus’ example in the case of the Caius and Lucius type, Tiberius stereotyped much of 
his gold and silver. The reverse figure has usually been identified as Livia, though it could surely be 
Pax as well. Tiberius was very reluctant to bestow honors on his mother and denied them when he 
could. This type first appeared under Augustus (circa 13 A.D.) and continued throughout the reign of 
Tiberius down to his death. The fact that they were struck even during the period of discord between 
mother and son makes a stronger case for the interpretation of this figure as Pax. 


Tiberius 


14-37 A.D., gold aureus (7.69 gm), struck 26-37 A.D., Lugdunum mint. TI CAESAR 
DIVI AVG F AVGVSTVS, laureate head of Tiberius right, border of dots/PONTIF 
MAXIM, Livia as Pax seated right holding branch and sceptre, border of dots. RIC 3; 
Cohen 15. Bold very fine and of good style. 


Tiberius and Drusus 


14-23 A.D., silver drachm of Caesarea in Cappadocia (3.40 gm), struck 28-29 A.D. TI 
CAES AVG P M TR P XXX, laureate head of Tiberius right, border of dots/DRVSVS- 
CAES TI AVG COS II TR P, bare head of Drusus left, border of dots. Cf. RIC 6 and 7 
and Cohen | and 2. Extremely rare. Nearly extremely fine. 


This type was struck to commemorate the death of Tiberius’ son Drusus in 23 B.C. It is unpublished 
with the obverse legend TR P XXX, being recorded only for XXXIV and XXXV. Thus we have here 
either a die engraver’s error or a unique coin in fact struck in Tiberius’ thirtieth tribunician year, the 
fifth anniversary of Drusus’ death. 


Nero Claudius Drusus 


+ 9 A.D., gold aureus (7.72 gm), struck by Claudius, Rome or Lugdunum mint. NERO 
CLAVDIVS DRVSVS°GERMANICVS IMP, laureate head of Nero Claudius Drusus left, 
border of dots/DE GERMANIS, two shields, two spears, two trumpets and a vexillum, 
border of dots. RIC 77; Cohen 5. Very rare. Very fine. 


Nero Claudius Drusus, brother of Tiberius, married Antonia the daughter of Mare Antony and Octavia. 
She bore him two sons, Germanicus, the father of Caligula, and Claudius, the future emperor. Nero 
Claudius Drusus distinguished himself in campaigns against the German tribes and extended the Roman 
frontier to the Elbe. His popularity vexed Tiberius, and he died suddenly in Germany in 9 A.D. 


Caligula 


37-41 A.D., silver drachm of Caesarea in Cappadocia (3.64 gm). C-CAESAR-AVG-GER 
MANICVS-, bare head of Caligula right, border of dots/IMPERATOR-PONT-MAX-AVG: 
TR-POT-, lituus and simpulum, border of dots. RIC 8; Cohen 12. Rare. Very fine. 


Caligula 


37-41 A.D., silver denarius (2.81 gm), struck 41 A.D., Rome mint. C-CAESAR-AVG: 
PON-M-TR-POT-III-COS-IIII-, laureate head of Caligula right, border of dots/S PQ R 
P-P OB C-S within oak wreath, border of dots. RIC 7. Rare. About very fine. 


This coin, struck in the last year of Caligula’s reign, was a type repeated yearly. It depicts the oak 
wreath offered by the Senate, representing the people of Rome, to the “savior of the country.” 
Although this practice was undubitably quite serious and exceptional when it began with Augustus 
it had degenerated by this time into an almost automatic expression of loyalty. 
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Claudius 


41-54 A.D., gold aureus (7.66 gm), struck 44-45 A.D., Rome mint. T1-CLAVD-CAESAR- 
AVG-P-M-TR-P., laureate head of Claudius right, border of dots/IMPER-RECEPT- in- 
scribed on a praetorian camp, at the door of which stands a soldier with ensign, border of 
dots. RIC 24; Cohen 43. Rare. Very fine. 


The type alludes to the manner of Claudius’ accession and his resultant friendship with the Praetorian 
Guard. It was guardsmen who acclaimed him as emperor and carried him off to the praetorian camp, 
where he was first persuaded to accept the honor and then held in safety until the ratification of the 
Senate was obtained. 


Claudius 


41-54 A.D., gold aureus (7.36 gm), struck 46 A.D., Rome mint. TI-CLAVD-CAESAR. 
AVG.-P-M.TR-P-VI-IMP-XI., laureate head of Claudius right, border of dots/Equestrian 
statue of Claudius left between two trophies atop triumphal arch inscribed DE-BRITANN, 
border of dots. RIC 9; Cohen 17. Rare. Very fine. 


One of the most important events in Claudius’ reign was the conquest of Britain. Four legions led by 
A. Plautius Silvanus landed near Kent in 43 A.D. and succeeded in driving the inhabitants back toward 
the Medwey. Claudius arrived shortly afterward and, after the fall of Camulodunum, received the 
submission of eleven British chieftains. After a stay of some sixteen days on the island, Claudius 
returned to Rome to celebrate the triumph commemorated on the reverse of this coin. 


Claudius 


41-54 A.D., silver cistophorus (9.54 gm). Ephesus mint. TI CLAVD CAES AVG, bare 
head of Claudius left, border of dots/COM ASI across field, temple inscribed on frieze 
ROM ET AVG, within temple Claudius crowned by Fortuna, border of dots. RIC 52; 
Cohen 3. Extremely fine/Very fine with a remarkable realistic portrait. 

Struck shortly after Claudius’ accession, this piece portrays a temple similar to one at Alabanda in 
Caria, built in honor of Rome and Augustus. The intent is to congratulate the emperor on achieving a 
status formerly held by the god Augustus. 


Claudius 


41-54 A.D., silver didrachm of Caesarea in Cappadocia (7.50 gm). TI-CLAVD-CAESAR- 
AVG-GERM-P-M-TR-P-, laureate head of Claudius left, border of dots/P-P-OB-CIVES- 
SERVATOS within oak wreath, border of dots. Unpublished type; cf. RIC 57. Nearly 
extremely fine. 


By now this type is conventionalized from the coins of Augustus and Caligula. 


Claudius 


41-54 A.D., silver denarius (3.04 gm), struck 41 A.D., Rome mint. TI'-CLAVD-CAESAR: 
AVG-P-M-TR.-P., laureate head of Claudius right, border of dots/PRAETOR-RECEPT-, 
Claudius standing right, extending hand to a soldier who holds standard, border of dots. 
RIC 38; Cohen 78. Extremely fine/Very fine. 


This type illustrates the favor and patronage which Claudius showed the Praetorian Guard on the 
occasion of their swearing an oath of fidelity to him. 


Claudius 


41-54 A.D., bronze sestertius (25.14 gm). Rome mint. TI CLAVDIVS CAESAR AVG 
IMP P M TR P, laureate head of Claudius right, border of dots/SPES AVGVSTA S C, 
Spes walking right, holding flower, border of dots. RIC 64; Cohen 85. Ex Woodward 
Collection, Ars Classica XV (1930), lot 1404. Very fine with lovely green patina. 


Claudius worshipped Spes (Hope) as his favorite deity, and a festival to the goddess was held on the 
emperor's birthday. As a coin type she also alludes to the birth of the heir, Britannicus. 


Nero 


54-68 A.D., gold aureus (7.38 gm), struck 65-66 A.D., Rome mint. NERO CAESAR 
AVGVSTVS, laureate head of Nero right, border of dots/IVPPITER CVSTOS, Jupiter 
seated left, holding thunderbolt and sceptre, border of dots. RIC 45; Cohen 118; BMC 68. 
From the collection of the Santa Barbara Museum of Art. Superb. 


Jupiter Custos, “‘the preserver,’’ was adopted as a coin type following Nero’s discovery of the Pisonian 
conspiracy in 65 A.D. Under Claudius, G. Calpurnius Piso was consul suffectus and became one of the 
most popular figures in Rome. He lived in magnificent style and put himself at the service of the poor 
as well as the rich. By 62 A.D. he was already considering putting an end to Nero’s rule, but in 65 he 
proved an ineffective ringleader and had no choice but to commit suicide. 


Nero 


54-68 A.D., gold aureus (7.26 gm), struck 65-66 A.D., Rome mint. NERO CAESAR 
AVGVSTVS, laureate head of Nero right, border of dots/SALVS, Salus seated left, hold- 
ing patera, border of dots. RIC 52; Cohen 313. Extremely fine. 


The Salus type is probably another reference to Nero’s escape from the Pisonian conspiracy (see 
supra), 
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Nero 


54-68 A.D., gold aureus (7.30 gm), struck 65-66 A.D., Rome mint. NERO CAESAR 
AVGVSTVS, laureate head of Nero right, border of dots/CONCORDIA AVGVSTA, 
Concordia seated left, holding patera and cornucopiae, border of dots. RIC 43; Cohen 66. 
Some flatness on reverse, otherwise extremely fine. 


Nero 


54-68 A.D., bronze sestertius (29.39 gm), struck circa 64 A.D., Rome mint. NERO 
CLAVDIVS CAESAR AVG GERM PM TR P IMP P P, laureate bust of Nero right with 
aegis, border of dots/S C, triumphal arch surmounted by facing quadriga, on left a stand- 
ing figure of Pax, on right winged Victory, at angles of the entablature soldiers in running 
attitudes carrying trophies, the front piers of the arch decorated with sculptures in three 
tiers of panels, in niche on left a statue of Mars, border of dots. RIC 154. Superb with 
lovely patina. A magnificent specimen with bold relief, a splendid example of Roman art 
at its height. 
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Tacitus (Annales xv.18) records that in 62 A.D. while the Parthian war was in progress an arch with 
trophies was decreed by the Senate and erected on the Capitoline hill. That arch is doubtless repre- 
sented here. 


Nero 


54-68 A.D., bronze sestertius (25.19 gm), struck 64-68 A.D., Rome mint. NERO 
CLAVDIVS CAESAR AVG GER PM TR P IMP P P, laureate head of Nero left, border of 
dots/ANNONA AVGVSTI CERES S C, Ceres seated left, holding torch and ears of grain, 
Annona standing facing her, holding cornucopiae, between them an altar on which a 
modius, in the background the prow of a grain ship, border of dots. RIC 75; Cohen 17; 
Ex Hess-Leu Auction 41 (1969), lot 113, Platt Hall Collection, lot 1068 and du Chastel 
Collection. Superb with lovely dark green patina. 





The type apparently alludes in general fashion to the annual grain supply, which was one of Rome’s 
most pressing and ever-recurring problems: ‘‘Nearly two hundred corn ships...had been destroyed by a 
violent storm, and a hundred more were accidentally burnt.... Yet the emperor did not increase the 
price. But he proceeded to appoint three ex-consuls to control the national revenues” (Tacitus 
Annales xv.18). 


Nero 


54-68 A.D., bronze sestertius (24.44 gm), struck 64-68 A.D., Lugdunum mint. NERO 
CLAVD CAESAR AVG GER P M TR P IMP P P, laureate head of Nero right with globe 
at base of neck, border of dots/ANNONA AVGVSTICERES S C, Ceres seated left, hold- 
ing torch and ears of grain, Annona standing facing her, holding cornucopiae, between 
them an altar on which a modius, in the background the prow of a grain ship, border of 
dots. RIC 73; Cohen 14. Sharp very fine plus with dark green patina. 


Note the less refined style of this piece from Lugdunum in comparison with the preceding. The legend 
is more crudely executed and the portrait considerably harsher. 





Nero 


54-68 A.D., bronze sestertius (27.00 gm), struck 64-68 A.D., Rome mint. NERO 
CLAVDIVS CAESAR AVG GER P M TR P IMP P P, laureate bust of Nero right with 
aegis, border of dots/AVGVSTI S PQR OST C, view of the port of Ostia, at top a pharos 
surmounted by figure of Neptune, below the reclining figure of the Tiber holding rudder 
and dolphin, seven ships in harbor surrounded by pier and breakwater on right, border of 
dots. RIC 94; Cohen 35. Sharp very fine with brown patina and excellent detail on 
reverse. 


Though Claudius was responsible for constructing the new harbor of Ostia, Nero evolved some inter- 
esting schemes for its improvement. His project was to cut a canal 125 miles in length and wide 
enough for two quinquiremes to sail abreast, connecting Lake Averno with Ostia and thereby opening 
a navigable passage from the Bay of Naples to Rome. This undertaking began in 64 and, though never 
completed, appears to be the inspiration for this coin type. 


Nero 


54-68 A.D., bronze sestertius (25.74 gm), struck 64-68 A.D., Rome mint. NERO 
CLAVD CAESAR AVG GER PM TR P IMP P P, laureate bust of Nero right with aegis, 
border of dots/DECVRSIO S C, Nero on horseback galloping right, bearing spear and 
followed by mounted soldier carrying lance or vexillum, border of dots. RIC 127; Cohen 
90. Very fine plus with lovely green patina. 


This specimen exemplifies the Greek style which so influenced Nero’s coinage. The type may refer to 
the Neronian games of 60 or 65 A.D. or to his introduction of cavalry maneuvers for the Praetorian 
Guard. 
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Galba 


68-69 A.D., gold aureus (7.08 gm). Rome mint. IMP SER GALBA AVG, bare head of 
Galba right, border of dots/S P OQ R OB C § within oak wreath, border of dots. RIC 19; 
Cohen 285. Rare. Very fine. 


This type marks the official recognition of Galba by the Senate. 


Galba 

68-69 A.D., bronze as (10.60 gm). Lugdunum mint. SER SVLPI GALBA IMP CAESAR 
AVG PM TR P, laureate and draped bust of Galba right, border of dots/sS C, eagle flanked 
by two standards on prow, border of dots. RIC 166; Cohen 268. Nice very fine. 


Galba here entreats the allegiance of the navy. 
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Vespasian 


69-79 A.D., gold aureus (7.22 gm), struck 72-73 A.D., Lugdunum mint. IMP CAESAR 
VESPAS AVG PM TR P III P PCOS [1111], laureate head of Vespasian right, border of 
dots/PACI] AVGVSTI, winged Nemesis advancing right, holding winged caduceus and 
accompanied by a snake gliding alongside, border of dots. RIC 302 variant: Cohen 284: 
BMC 406. From the collection of the Santa Barbara Museum of Art. Superb, slightly off 
center. 


The reverse is copied from a type of Claudius. It was reintroduced by Vespasian when he brought to 
completion a magnificent temple dedicated to the goddess of peace. Pax was often closely associated 
with Nemesis, the avenger of crimes and the punisher of miscreants. The symbolism might best be 
described as “righteous fear of God in the hour of victory,” and the type may be associated also with 
Vespasian’s settlement in Gaul (see RIC II, p. 9). 


Vespasian 


69-79 A.D., gold aureus (7.09 gm), struck 77-78 A.D., Rome mint. IMP CAESAR VES 
PASIANVS AVG, laureate head of Vespasian left, border of dots/COS vil, Vespasian 
standing left, holding spear and parazonium, crowned by Victory who stands on his left 
and holds palm in her left hand, border of dots. RIC 106; Cohen 133. Nice very fine plus. 


Throughout the years 73 and 74 Vespasian fought to occupy the Black Forest region so as to establish 
a direct line between Strassbourg and Windisch. This type commemorates his campaign. 


Vespasian 


69-79 A.D., silver denarius (3.43 gm), struck 69-71 A.D., Rome mint. IMP CAESAR 
VESPASIANVS AVG, laureate head of Vespasian right, border of dots/IVD AEA, Jewess 
seated right on ground in attitude of mourning, behind her a trophy, border of dots. RIC 
15. Scarce. Very fine. 


Vespasian 


69-79 A.D., silver denarius (3.17 gm), struck 70-71 A.D., Lugdunum mint. IMP CAESAR 
VESPASIANVS AVG, laureate head of Vespasian right, border of dots/IVDAEA, Jewess 
seated right on ground in attitude of mourning, hands tied behind her back, behind her a 
palm tree, border of dots. Unpublished variety; cf. RIC 287. Very rare. Nearly extremely 
fine. 


Struck the year following Vespasian’s defeat of the Jews and destruction of the Temple at Jerusalem. 


Vespasian 


69-79 A.D., bronze sestertius (26.43 gm), struck 71 A.D., Rome mint. IMP CAES 
VESPASIANVS AVG PM TR P P P COS III, laureate head of Vespasian right, border of 
dots/IVDAEA CAPTA S C, Jewess seated right under palm tree in attitude of mourning, 
under palm a Jew standing right, hands tied behind back, in field to left and right arms, 
border of dots. RIC 424; Cohen 232. Nearly extremely fine with lovely brown patina, 
slight tooling. 


Titus 


Caesar 69-79 A.D., gold aureus (7.16 gm), struck 77-78 A.D., Rome mint. T CAESAR 
IMP VESPASIANVS, laureate head of Titus right, border of dots/COS VI in exergue, 
Roma in military attire seated right on two oval shields, holding spear and flanked by two 
flying eagles, on ground to right she-wolf and twins, border of dots. RIC 194; Cohen 64; 
BMC 223. From the collection of the Santa Barbara Museum of Art. Very fine plus. 


The reverse type was adapted from a denarius of the Republic struck circa 110-108 B.C. (Sydenham 
130). The Roma represented here is most likely Roma Renascens, symbolizing a return to happier 
days. She also represents the military might which Rome enjoyed under the Flavians. 


Titus 


Caesar 69-79 A.D., silver denarius (3.34 gm), struck 78-79 A.D., Rome mint. T CAESAR 
VESPASIANVS, laureate head of Titus right, border of dots/IMP XIIII, sow standing left 
with three piglets, border of dots. RIC 220; Cohen 104. Scarce. Very fine. 


This type is another reference to the capture of Judaea, for the pig was proscribed as unclean by the 
Jewish scriptures and was therefore repugnant to the Jews, 


Titus 


79-81 A.D., bronze sestertius (24.20 gm), struck 80-81 A.D., Rome mint. IMP T CAES 
VESP AVG PM TR PPP COS VIIIS C, Titus seated left on curule chair, holding branch, 
around him arms, border of dots/The Coliseum, on left the Meta Sudans, on right the 
portico of a building (the Domus Aurea of Nero?), border of dots. RIC 110; Cohen 400. 
Excessively rare. Nearly very fine. 


One of the most interesting monuments to have been preserved on coinage, the huge amphitheatre 
was begun in the early years of Vespasian and opened in the last year of Titus with wild beast shows 
and gladiatorial contests. 
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Domitian 


81-96 A.D., gold aureus (7.55 gm), struck 92-94 A.D., Rome mint. DOMITIANVS 
AVGVSTVS, laureate head of Domitian right, border of dots/GERMANICVS COS XVI, 
Minerva, helmeted, standing left, holding spear in right hand, border of dots. RIC 183; 
Cohen 157; BMC 210. From the collection of the Santa Barbara Museum of Art. Fleur de 
coin, 


Minerva was without doubt Domitian’s favorite goddess. As patroness of arms and letters she was the 
natural protectress for an emperor who himself aspired to success in both fields. Suetonius records 
Domitian’s celebration of the Quinquatria in honor of this goddess, whom he worshipped with almost 
superstitious veneration : Minervam quam superstitione colebat (Domitian. xv.3). 


Domitian 


81-96 A.D., gold aureus (7.49 gm), struck 92-94 A.D., Rome mint. DOMITIANVS 
AVGVSTVS, laureate head of Domitian right, border of dots/GERMANICVS COS XVI, 
German woman as Germania, nude to waist, seated right on oblong shield, below her a 
broken spear, border of dots. RIC 184; Cohen 163; BMC 211. From the collection of the 
Santa Barbara Museum of Art. Fleur de coin. 


Despite this ostentatious reference to the conquest of Germania, Domitian actually returned from that 
campaign without ever having faced the enemy (Dio Cassius Ixvii.4). He also celebrated a triumph on 
the basis of Agricola’s campaign, but it was so unsuccessful that men had to be paid to impersonate 
prisoners of war in the parade (Tacitus Agricola 39). 


Domitian 


81-96 A.D., silver denarius (3.19 gm), struck 81 A.D., Rome mint. IMP CAES DOMITI 
ANVS AVG P M, laureate head of Domitian right, border of dots/TR P COS VII DES 
vill. Minerva advancing right, brandishing javelin and holding shield, border of dots. RIC 
11; Cohen 54. Superb. 


Nerva 


96-98 A.D., bronze sestertius (23.98 gm), struck 97 A.D., Rome mint. IMP NERVA 
CAES AVG PM TR P COS III P P, laureate head of Nerva right, border of dots/PLEBEI 
VRBANAE FRVMENTO CONSTITVTO S C, modius containing six ears of wheat and a 
poppy, border of dots. RIC 89; Cohen 127. Some obverse pitting, otherwise sharp very 
fine plus. 


Many of Nerva’s programs were directed at aiding children and the poor. This type commemorates a 
largess of food to the poorest classes in Rome. 


Trajan 


98-117 A.D., gold aureus (7.46 gm), struck 98-99 A.D., Rome mint. IMP CAES NERVA 
TRAIAN AVG GERM, laureate head of Trajan right, border of dots/PONT MAX TR POT 
COS I, German woman as Germania, nude to waist and with long braided hair, seated left 
on oblong shields, holding branch in extended right hand, left arm resting on shields, 
below shields a helmet, border of dots. RIC 15; Cohen 290; BMC 8. From the collection 
of the Santa Barbara Museum of Art. Extremely fine with some reverse nicks. 


At the time of his accession Trajan was occupied with the subjugation of the Germani and other 
Teutonic tribes near the Rhine. He received word of Nerva’s death while stationed at Cologne, and his 
earliest coinage, like this specimen, refers to his victories in Germany. 


Trajan 


98-117 A.D., gold aureus (7.07 gm), struck 112-117 A.D., Rome mint. IMP TRAIANO 
AVG GER DAC P M TR P COS VIP P, laureate, draped and cuirassed bust of Trajan 
right, border of dots/S P Q R OPTIMO PRINCIPI, legionary eagle between vexillum on 
left and standard on right, border of dots. RIC 294 variant; Cohen 578 variant; BMC 456. 
From the collection of the Santa Barbara Museum of Art. Very fine. 


The title Optimus Princeps was more enjoyed by Trajan than any of his other titles. Conferred on 
[rajan shortly after his return from Germany, it is found on the reverse of his coins from 103 on but 
does not appear as a title proper, that is, on the obverse of coins and on public monuments, until 114. 
It implied a return to the Principate in its original, ‘“voluntary’’ form and gave Trajan a mystical aura 
similar to that enjoyed by Augustus. 


Trajan 


98-117 A.D., gold aureus (7.28 gm), struck 112-117 A.D., Rome mint. IMP CAES NER 
TRAIAN OPTIM AVG GERM DAC, laureate, draped and cuirassed bust of Trajan right, 
border of dots/PARTHICO P M TR PCOS VIP PS PQ R, radiate and draped bust of Sol 
right, border of dots. RIC 329; Cohen 187 variant; BMC 621. From the collection of the 
Santa Barbara Museum of Art. Very fine plus. 


The bust of Sol here gives evidence of the increasing interest in this diety, who had been relatively 
ignored in previous imperial coinage. The title Parthicus was adopted by Trajan following his successes 
in the east. Osroes I, a pretender challenging Vologases III, captured Armenia, whereupon Trajan 
marched up the valley of the Euphrates, determined to impose order on the troubled Arsacid kingdom, 
He enthroned his own nominee Parthamaspates about 116, but when Trajan died in Cilicia he was 
expelled by the Parthian nobles. 


Trajan 


98-117 A.D., bronze sestertius (26.52 gm), struck 103-111 A.D., Rome mint. IMP CAES 
NERVAE TRAIANO AVG GER DAC PM TR PCOS V P P, laureate head of Trajan right, 
border of dots/S PQ R OPTIMO PRINCIPIS C, Dacia seated left in attitude of mourning 
on shield and arms, before her a trophy, border of dots. RIC 560; Cohen 531. Extremely 
fine with lovely green patina, slight obverse pitting. 


The type refers to Trajan’s Dacian campaigns in 101-102 and later 105-106, among the emperor's 
most important external exploits. 
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Matidia 


Niece of Trajan, silver denarius (3.09 gm), struck under Hadrian, Rome mint. DIVA 
AVGVSTA MATIDIA, draped bust of Matidia right, hair arranged in coils with jewels on 
crown of head, front hair drawn over high comb, with aigret, border of dots/CONSECRA 
TIO, eagle walking left on sceptre, border of dots. RIC 756; Cohen 6. Very rare. Fine. 


Daughter of Trajan’s sister Marciana and mother of Sabina, Matidia was declared Augusta by a decree 
of the Senate in 113 A.D, She possessed many of the virtues of her mother and was deified during the 
reign of her son-in-law Hadrian. 


Hadrian 


117-138 A.D., gold aureus (7.27 gm), struck 125-128 A.D., Rome mint. HADRIANVS 
AVGVSTVS, laureate bust of Hadrian right with draped left shoulder, border of dots/ 
COS I1l, emperor in military attire on horseback to right, border of dots. RIC 186; Cohen 
405; BMC 430. From the collection of the Santa Barbara Museum of Art. Extremely fine. 


Hadrian is seen here on his return to Rome after his five-year-long grand tour of the empire. His 
military garb shows the underlying military nature of his trips. The portraiture, finely modelled and 
expressive, exemplifies Roman art at its zenith in the Silver Age. 


, Hadrian 


117-138 A.D., gold aureus (7.26 gm), struck 125-128 A.D., Rome mint. HADRIANVS 
AVGVSTVS, laureate bust of Hadrian right with draped left shoulder, border of dots/ 
COS III, she-wolf left suckling Romulus and Remus, border of dots. RIC 193; Cohen 442; 
BMC 448. From the collection of the Santa Barbara Museum of Art. Extremely fine. 


The she-wolf and twins recall the Roman foundation legend and may also allude to the temple of 
Roma and Venus whose construction Hadrian had begun, 


Hadrian 


117-138 A.D., gold aureus (7.07 gm), struck 134-138 A.D., Rome mint. HADRIANVS 
AVG COS III P P, bare head of Hadrian left, border of dots/AEG YPTOS, Egypt reclining 
left, holding sistrum in right hand and resting left arm on basket containing fruit and 
grain, in front ibis on column, border of dots. RIC 296; Cohen 108; BMC 795, From the 
collection of the Santa Barbara Museum of Art. Very fine plus. 


This is part of the great series of coins Hadrian struck in honor of the various provinces and a reminder 
of the emperor’s visit to Egypt about 130 A.D. The sistrum was a musical instrument sacred to Isis, 
while the canistrum or basket of wheat signifies the importance of Egypt as a producer of grain. The 
ibis was the most sacred of birds to the Egyptians. 


Hadrian 


117-138 A.D., silver denarius (3.53 gm), struck 119-122 A.D., Rome mint. IMP CAESAR 
TRAIAN HADRIANVS AVG, laureate and draped bust of Hadrian right, border of dots/ 
PM TR P COS III LIB PVB in field, Libertas standing left, holding pileus and sceptre, 
border of dots. RIC 128; Cohen 906. Fleur de coin. 


This type advertises Hadrian’s desire to act as a democratic and constitutional monarch. 


Antoninus Pius 


Caesar 25 February-10 July 138 A.D., gold aureus (7.34 gm), struck 138 A.D., Rome 
mint. IMP T AEL CAES ANTONINVS, bare-headed and draped bust of Antoninus Pius 
right, border of dots/TRIB POT COS around, CONCORD in exergue, Concordia seated 
left, holding patera in right hand and resting left arm on small statue of Spes, border of 
dots. RIC 453a; Cohen 129; BMC 371 variant. From the collection of the Santa Barbara 
Museum of Art. Very fine. 


Hadrian’s adoption of Antoninus as Caesar in 138 was commemorated on coins featuring Concordia 
and Pietas. The small statuette of Spes symbolizes the hope invested in the emperor-to-be. The patera, 
as a sacrificial implement, may indicate that Pius was Pontifex Maximus even before the death of 
Hadrian. 


Antoninus Pius 


138-161 A.D., gold aureus (6.94 gm), struck 140-143 A.D., Rome mint. ANTONINVS 
AVG PIVS P P TR P COS III, laureate head of Antoninus Pius left, border of dots/ 
VICTORIA AVG, Victory holding whip in quadriga galloping right, border of dots. RIC 
101d; Cohen 1080. Rare type. Very fine plus. 


The type hints at the British wars which were prosecuted in these years. 


Antoninus Pius 


138-161 A.D., gold aureus (7.55 gm), struck 145-146 A.D., Rome mint. ANTONINVS 
AVG PIVS P P, bare-headed, draped and cuirassed bust of Antoninus Pius right, border of 
dots/TR POT COS Itt, Roma seated left, holding Palladium in right hand and long 
sceptre in left, shield at side, border of dots. RIC 147b; Cohen 936; BMC 556. From the 
collection of the Santa Barbara Museum of Art. Fleur de coin. 


The coin types of 145-146 often relate to the importance of government. Roma here symbolizes the 
peace enjoyed by the city through military prowess and constitutional government, 
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Antoninus Pius 


138-161 A.D., gold aureus (7.25 gm), struck 150-151 A.D., Rome mint. IMP CAES T 
AEL HADR ANTONINVS AVG PIVS P P, bare head of Antoninus Pius right, border of 
dots/TR POT XIIl COS IIIl around, PAX in exergue, Pax standing left, holding branch 
in right hand and long sceptre in left, border of dots. RIC 200a; Cohen 579; BMC 727. 
From the collection of the Santa Barbara Museum of Art. Superb. 


Pax is the virtue which best symbolizes the whole of Antoninus’ reign. In the years 150-151 there was 
very little in the way of either external or internal threat to the empire’s well-being. Only a minor 
revolt in Mauretania in the latter part of 151 disturbed an otherwise perfect calm. 


Antoninus Pius 


138-161 A.D., gold aureus (7.21 gm), struck 152-153 A.D., Rome mint. ANTONINVS 
AVG PIVS PP TR P XVI, laureate head of Antoninus Pius right, border of dots/COS IIII, 
togate emperor holding globe and mappa, border of dots. RIC 226c; Cohen 309; BMC 
796. From the collection of the Santa Barbara Museum of Art. Fleur de coin. 


The emperor holds a globe symbolizing his position as world ruler. 


Antoninus Pius 


138-161 A.D., gold aureus (7.21 gm), struck 152-153 A.D., Rome mint. ANTONINVS 
AVG PIVS P P TR P XVI, bare-headed, draped and cuirassed bust of Antoninus Pius left, 
border of dots/COS IIII, togate emperor holding globe and mappa, border of dots. RIC 
226e; Cohen 308; BMC 798. From the collection of the Santa Barbara Museum of Art. 
Extremely fine. 


This coin, like the preceding specimen, clearly exemplifies the increasing tendency towards idealized 
portraiture. Since the issue of 138 some fifteen years have passed, yet the portrait shows no hint that 
its subject is a man now sixty years of age. 


Antoninus Pius 


138-161 A.D., gold aureus (7.14 gm), struck 155-156 A.D., Rome mint. ANTONINVS 
AVG PIVS P P IMP II, laureate head of Antoninus Pius right, border of dots/TR POT XIX 
COS 111, Victory advancing left, holding wreath and palm, border of dots. RIC 255a; 
Cohen 993. Very fine plus. 


The type probably refers to the war with Parthia which was brought to a conclusion in 155-156. 


Antoninus Pius 


138-161 A.D., gold aureus (7.24 gm), struck 158-159 A.D., Rome mint. ANTONINVS 
AVG PIVS P P TR P XXII, laureate head of Antoninus Pius right, border of dots/VOTA 
SVSCEPTA DEC III around, in exergue COS IIII, emperor, veiled and togate, standing 
left and sacrificing from patera over tripod altar, holding mappa in left hand at side, 
border of dots. RIC 294d; BMC 953. From the collection of the Santa Barbara Museum 
of Art. Superb. 


The vota vicennalia was the most important event of the year 158 and is here represented by the 
sacrificing emperor. He is literally taking vows for the third decennalia and thus beginning his third 
decade as emperor. 


Antoninus Pius 


138-161 A.D., gold aureus (7.22 gm), struck by Marcus Aurelius in 161 A.D., Rome mint. 
DIVVS ANTONINVS, bare head of Antoninus Pius right, border of dots/CONSECRATIO, 
funeral pyre of four tiers, decorated with hangings and garlands and surmounted by facing 
quadriga, border of dots. RIC 435; Cohen 163; BMC 55. From the collection of the Santa 
Barbara Museum of Art. Superb. 


The series dedicated to Divus Antoninus is greater in terms of both numbers and variety than the 
apotheosis issues of any preceding emperor. The divine character of the emperor, though extensively 
honored in the case of Augustus and to some degree revived for the Flavians, was recognized only 
sparingly until this series of Antoninus and was surprisingly omitted altogether in the case of the great 
emperor Hadrian. 


Faustina Senior 


+ 141 A.D., gold aureus (7.05 gm), struck 147-161 A.D., Rome mint. DIVA FAVSTINA, 
draped bust of Faustina right, hair elaborately waved in several loops and coiled with 
interwoven strands of pearls, border of dots/AVGVSTA, Ceres, veiled, standing left and 
holding torch in right hand, long sceptre in left, border of dots. RIC 356a; Cohen 95; 
BMC 395 variant. From the collection of the Santa Barbara Museum of Art. Superb. 


The legend AVGVSTA is fitting for the coins of the deified Faustina, for the adjective augustus from 
the beginning meant something akin to ‘‘divine.’’? The emperors often identified their deified consorts 
with other goddesses from the traditional pantheon, a practice initiated by Augustus: Adjicere sacrum, 
Jieret quo Livia Juno (Prudentius Contra Symmachum i). 


Faustina Senior 


+ 141 A.D., gold aureus (7.26 gm), struck 147-161 A.D., Rome mint. DIVA FAVSTINA, 
draped bust of Faustina right, hair elaborately waved and coiled in several loops with 
interwoven strands of pearls, border of dots/AVGVSTA, Ceres, veiled, standing left and 
holding two torches, border of dots. RIC 357a; Cohen 75; BMC 404. From the collection 
of the Santa Barbara Museum of Art. Extremely fine. 


As on the preceding specimen, Faustina is here represented as Ceres, goddess of chthonic fertility. 
One of her most important attributes was the torch, and in fact a ‘‘day of torches” was held sacred to 
Ceres: 
Illic ascendit geminus pro lampade pinus; 
Hine Cereris sacris nune quoque taeda datur. 
(Ovid Fast. iv) 
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Faustina Senior 


+ 141 A.D., gold aureus (7.13 gm), struck 147-161 A.D., Rome mint. DIVA FAVSTINA, 
draped bust of Faustina right, hair elaborately waved and coiled in several loops with 
interwoven strands of pearls, border of dots/AVGVSTA, Ceres standing left, holding two 
torches, border of dots. RIC 357a; Cohen 75. Superb. 


Faustina Senior 


+ 141 A.D., gold aureus (7.20 gm), struck 147-161 A.D., Rome mint. DIVA FAVSTINA, 
draped bust of Faustina right, hair elaborately waved and coiled in several loops with 
interwoven strands of pearls, border of dots/AVGVSTA, Venus, diademed, standing left, 
extending right arm with open hand and slightly lifting fold of drapery with left, border 
of dots. RIC 367; Cohen 127. Cf. BMC IV p. 61, note +. From the collection of the Santa 
Barbara Museum of Art. Fleur de coin. 


Faustina is here personified as Venus, goddess of love, a type rarely used in this deification series. 


Faustina Senior 


+ 141 A.D., gold aureus (7.16 gm), struck 147-161 A.D., Rome mint. DIVA FAVSTINA, 
draped bust of Faustina right, hair elaborately waved and coiled in several loops with 
interwoven strands of pearls, border of dots/AVGVSTA, Fortuna, veiled, standing left, 
holding patera in right hand and rudder on globe in left, border of dots. RIC 372; BMC 
447. From the collection of the Santa Barbara Musem of Art. Fleur de coin. 


Faustina is here represented as the goddess Fortuna, a deity held in deep respect by the Romans and 
thus appropriate to a deified empress. Fortuna was generally regarded as a capricious goddess who 
distributed good and evil to men without regard to merit. 


Marcus Aurelius 


Caesar 139-161 A.D., gold aureus (7.38 gm), struck 147-148 A.D., Rome mint. AVRELI 
VS CAESAR AVG PII F, bare-headed and draped bust of Aurelius right, border of dots/ 
TR POT Il COS I, Minerva standing right, holding spear and resting left hand on shield, 
border of dots. RIC 438a; Cohen 606. Cf. BMC 640 (denarius). From the collection of the 
Santa Barbara Museum of Art. Superb. 


Minerva, as vicegerent of Jupiter, may symbolize the prince as vicegerent of the emperor. The type 
may also refer to an impending war. 
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Marcus Aurelius 


Caesar 139-161 A.D., gold aureus (7.29 gm), struck 158-159 A.D., Rome mint. AVRELI 
VS CAES AVG PII F, bare-headed and draped bust of Aurelius right, border of dots/TR 
POT XIII COS II, Virtus in military attire standing right, left foot resting on helmet, 
holding spear in right hand and parazonium in left, border of dots. RIC 480b; Cohen 747; 
BMC 962. From the collection of the Santa Barbara Museum of Art. Superb. 


Marcus Aurelius 


161-180 A.D., gold aureus (7.29 gm), struck 167-168 A.D., Rome mint. M ANTONINVS 
AVG ARM PARTH MAX, laureate and draped bust of Aurelius right, border of dots/TR 
P XXIILIMP IIII COS III, Victory advancing left, holding wreath and palm, border of dots. 
RIC 180; Cohen 894; BMC 457. From the collection of the Santa Barbara Museum of 
Art. Superb. 


Aurelius received the title Armeniacus in late 164 and the title Parthicus Maximus in February 166 
following victories over both of these peoples. The Victory may be a general type reterring to these 
successes, but possibly it was issued after the emperor’s personal visit to the Danube front in 168 
during the Marcomannic wars. 





Marcus Aurelius 


161-180 A.D., gold aureus (7.36 gm), struck 168 A.D., Rome mint. M ANTONINVS 
AVG ARM PARTH MAX, laureate head of Aurelius right, border of dots/TR P XXII IMP 
V COS III, Aequitas seated left, holding scales and cornucopiae, border of dots. RIC 189; 
Cohen 898: BMC 46S. From the collection of the Santa Barbara Museum of Art. Superb. 


Aequitas is a virtue a ruler should have in order to administer justly with impartial devotion to the 
interests of the people. The scales were used by the Persians to express the judgment of right and 
wrong, while the cornucopiae signifies the good which results from examining the merits of the cases. 





Marcus Aurelius 


161-180 A.D., gold aureus (7.28 gm), struck 168 A.D., Rome mint. M ANTONINVS 
AVG ARM PARTH MAX, laureate and cuirassed bust of Aurelius right, border of dots/ 
TR P XXII IMP V COS III, Victory advancing left, holding wreath and palm, border of 
dots. RIC 195; Cohen 904; BMC 471 variant. From the collection of the Santa Barbara 
Museum of Art. Superb. 


The occasion of the salutatio IMP V may be the victory over the Longobardi by the two generals, 
Vindex and Candidus (see fragment of Dio Cassius in Dodd, Danubian Wars of Aurelius, pp. 166-171). 
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Marcus Aurelius 


161-180 A.D., gold aureus (7.25 gm), struck 175-176 A.D., Rome mint. M ANTONINVS 
AVG GERM SARM, laureate and cuirassed bust of Aurelius right, border of dots/TR P 
XXX IMP VIII COS III, Felicitas standing facing, head left, holding caduceus in right 
hand and long sceptre in left, border of dots. RIC 357; BMC 674. From the collection of 
the Santa Barbara Museum of Art. Fleur de coin. 


In 175 a decisive victory over the lazygi led to the eighth salutatio (IMP VIII) and was followed in 
autumn with the title Sarmaticus, Felicitas here may refer to the emperor’s homecoming, for on the 
return voyage a dangerous storm was encountered (Capitolinus Historia Augusta iv.27). 


Marcus Aurelius 


161-180 A.D., gold aureus (7.33 gm), struck 177-178 A.D., Rome mint. M AVREL 
ANTONINVS AVG, laureate, draped and cuirassed bust of Aurelius right, border of dots/ 
TR P XXXII IMP VIIII COS III P P, Annona standing left, holding two ears of grain and 
cornucopiae, modius to left, prow of ship to right, border of dots. RIC 389; Cohen 957 
variant; BMC 771. From the collection of the Santa Barbara Museum of Art. Fleur de 
coin, 


A victory of some importance in the Danube region by the Quintillus brothers in autumn of 177 led to 
Aurelius’ ninth salutatio (IMP VIIII). The personification of Annona symbolizes the yearly distri- 
bution of grain to the people of Rome and may have some connection with the remission of debts in 


178. 


Faustina Junior 


+ 175 A.D., gold aureus (7.26 gm), struck by Antoninus Pius 145-161 A.D., Rome mint. 
FAVSTINA AVG PII AVG FIL, draped bust of Faustina left, hair waved and coiled on 
back of head with interwoven strand of pearls, border of dots/CONCORDIA, dove stand- 
ing right, border of dots. RIC $03a; Cohen 60; BMC 1090. From the collection of the 
Santa Barbara Museum of Art. Very fine plus. 


The dove represents the goddess Venus, the divine pattern of the empress. Concord is invoked for the 
married life of the prince, for his offspring should be the future hope of the empire. 


Faustina Junior 


+ 175 A.D., gold aureus (7.22 gm), struck 161-175 A.D., Rome mint. FAVSTINA AVG 
VSTA, draped bust of Faustina right, hair waved and fastened in bun at back, border of 
dots/MATRI MAGNAE, Cybele in turreted crown seated right on throne flanked by two 
lions, holding drum on knee in left hand, border of dots. RIC 704; Cohen 168; BMC 132. 


From the collection of the Santa Barbara Museum of Art. Fleur de coin, 


The cult of Cybele was officially brought to Rome from Asia Minor in 205-204 B.C. By the Antonine 
period devotions to Cybele and Attis were performed with official sanction throughout the empire. 
Cybele was primarily a nature goddess, protectress of wild beasts and essence of fertility. Ecstatic 
states inducing prophetic rapture were characteristic of her cult, as well as sacrifices including the 


taurobolium, 


Faustina Junior 


+ 175 A.D., gold aureus (7.17 gm), struck 161-175 A.D., Rome mint. FAVSTINA AVG 
VSTA, draped bust of Faustina right, hair waved and fastened in bun at back, border of 
dots/IVNONI LVCINAE, Juno Lucina standing left, flanked by two children with raised 
right hands and holding a third on her left arm, her right hand extended, border of dots. 
RIC 692; Cohen 134; BMC 116. From the collection of the Santa Barbara Museum of Art. 
Superb. 


Juno Lucina was the goddess who presided over childbirth and looked after the growth and safety of 
children. Hence it was the custom of pregnant women and mothers to address their prayers to her. 
She holds a flame, the symbol of hope. 


Faustina Junior 


+ 175 A.D., gold aureus (7.26 gm), struck 161-175 A.D., Rome mint. FAVSTINA AVG 
VSTA, draped bust of Faustina right with hair waved and fastened in bun at back, border 
of dots/SALVTI AVGVSTAE, Salus seated left on throne, feeding from patera a snake 
coiled around altar, border of dots. RIC 716; Cohen 198; BMC 152. From the collection 
of the Santa Barbara Museum of Art. Superb. 


Salus Augustae was invoked to ensure the health and safety of the empress. This prayer was offered 
yearly, with special emphasis every five and ten years. 


Faustina Junior 


+ 175 A.D., gold aureus (7.18 gm), struck 161-175 A.D., Rome mint. FAVSTINA AVG 
VSTA, draped bust of Faustina right wearing stephane, hair waved and fastened in bun at 
back, border of dots/SALVTI AVGVSTAE, Salus seated left on throne, feeding from 
patera a snake coiled around altar, border of dots. RIC 717; Cohen 199; BMC 154. From 
the collection of the Santa Barbara Museum of Art. Superb. 


Lucius Verus 


161-169 A.D., gold aureus (7.21 gm), struck 161-162 A.D., Rome mint. IMP CAES L 
AVREL VERVS AVG, bare head of Verus right, border of dots/CONCORDIAE 
AVGVSTOR TR P II around, in exergue COS II, Marcus Aurelius, laureate and togate, 
on right and Lucius Verus, bare-headed and togate, on left, standing with clasped right 
hands, each holding mappa in left hand at side, border of dots. RIC 471; Cohen 49; BMC 
IV, p. 441, note + variant. From the collection of the Santa Barbara Museum of Art. 
Superb. 


The coins of 161-162 are primarily concerned with heralding the accession of the co-emperors. 
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Lucius Verus 


161-169 A.D., gold aureus (7.29 gm), struck 162-163 A.D., Rome mint. IMP CAES L 
VERVS AVG, bare-headed and draped bust of Verus right, border of dots/SALVTI 
AVGVSTOR TR P III around, in exergue COS II, Salus standing left, feeding from patera 
in right hand a snake coiled around altar and holding in left hand a long sceptre, border of 
dots. RIC 493; Cohen 171; BMC 232 variant. From the collection of the Santa Barbara 
Museum of Art. Extremely fine. 


The expeditio orientis began in the spring of 162, but when Aurelius reached Capua he turned back. 
Verus proceeded to join the fleet but got only as far as Canusium, where he was siezed with a sudden 
illness (Capitolinus Historia Augusta v.6-7). The legend SALVTI AVGVSTOR may well celebrate his 
recovery, though it may also have a merely general significance. 


Lucius Verus 


161-169 A.D., gold aureus (7.20 gm), struck 163-164 A.D., Rome mint. L VERVS AVG 
ARMENIACVS, laureate, draped and cuirassed bust of Verus right, border of dots/TR P 
1111 IMP If COS I, Victory, nude to waist, standing right, attaching round shield inscribed 
VIC AVG to palm tree on right, border of dots. RIC 525; Cohen 247 variant; BMC 296 
variant. From the collection of the Santa Barbara Museum of Art. Fleur de coin. 


In 163 Verus began his much-delayed campaign against the Parthians in Armenia. The emperor him- 
self utterly lacked military ability and left the conduct of the war up to his generals Statius Priscus 
and Avidius Cassius. Priscus drove the Parthians from Armenia, and in autumn of that year Verus 
adopted the title Armeniacus, Both emperors were styled Jmperator I. 


Lucius Verus 


161-169 A.D., gold aureus (7.28 gm), struck 163-164 A.D., Rome mint. L VERVS AVG 
ARMENIACVS, bare head of Verus right, border of dots/TR P III] IMP Il COS II around, 
in exergue in two lines REX ARMEN DAT, emperor in military attire seated left on 
curule chair on platform with two officers standing alongside, on ground below at left 
King Sohaemus of Armenia standing left, right hand to head, border of dots. RIC 512; 
Cohen 158; BMC 300. From the collection of the Santa Barbara Museum of Art. Fleur de 
coln, 


As the legend explains, this type depicts Verus imposing a king on the conquered Armenians. His 
political settlement left Armenia technically unchanged, but Sohaemus was a Roman citizen with pro- 
Roman sympathies, and his accession undoubtedly strengthened the personal ties between Armenia 
and Rome. In spite of what is depicted here there is no reason to believe that Verus was actually 
present at the coronation of Sohaemus or that he even visited Armenia at all. In fact it appears that 
his only travels were to Ephesus and the Euphrates (Capitolinus Historia Augusta v.7.4-7). 


Lucilla 


+ 182 A.D., gold aureus (7.36 gm), struck 164-169 A.D., Rome mint. LVCILLA AVGVS 
rA, draped bust of Lucilla right, hair waved and fastened in bun at back, border of dots/ 
PVDICITIA, Pudicitia, veiled, standing left and drawing back veil with right hand, border 
of dots. RIC 779: Cohen 59; BMC 347. From the collection of the Santa Barbara Museum 
of Art. Fleur de coin, 


Lucilla, a daughter of Marcus Aurelius and Faustina, was born circa 148 A.D. She married Lucius 
Verus in 164, and at his death she was espoused to Ti. Claudius Pompeianus. About 182 she conspired 
unsuccessfully against her brother, the emperor Commodus, and he exiled her to Capri and put her to 
death shortly afterwards. 


Lucilla 


ft 182 A.D., gold aureus (7.23 gm), struck 169-180 A.D., Rome mint. LVCILLAE AVG 
ANTONINI AVG F, draped bust of Lucilla right, hair waved and fastened in bun at back, 
border of dots/VENVS, Venus standing left, holding apple in extended right hand and 
long sceptre in left, border of dots. RIC 783; Cohen 69; BMC 321. From the collection of 
the Santa Barbara Museum of Art. Fleur de coin, 


Commodus 


177-192 A.D., gold aureus (7.31 gm), struck 178 A.D., Rome mint. L AVREL COMMO 
DVS AVG, laureate, draped and cuirassed bust of Commodus right, border of dots/TR P 
Il IMP II COS P P, Castor, wearing pileus, standing left in front of horse, placing right 
hand on horse’s head and holding spear in left, border of dots. RIC 648 variant; Cohen 
760; BMC 774. Cf. also RIC p. 340. 1578 and BMC p. 672, 1671. From the collection of 
the Santa Barbara Museum of Art. Fleur de coin. 


Castor was called the “tamer of steeds’ while his twin Pollux was noted as a boxer (Odyssey xi.298). 
Thus the type of Castor was adopted for the Princeps Iuventutis who like the Dioscurus presided over 
the equestrian sport called the Trojae lusus, 


Commodus 


177-192 A.D., gold aureus (6.86 gm), struck 181 A.D., Rome mint. M COMMODVS 
ANTONINVS AVG, laureate and draped bust of Commodus right, border of dots/SECVR 
ITAS PVBLICA TR P VI IMP IIII COS III P P, Securitas seated right, resting head on arm 
and holding sceptre, border of dots. RIC 23e; Cohen 700. Rare. Superb. 


This aureus, dated to 181, is among the earliest issues of Commodus as sole emperor. The types, 
making reference to public security, all show Commodus’ intention to build a regime based on “‘peace 
with victorious might.”” 


Crispina 


Wife of Commodus, silver denarius (3.52 gm). Rome mint. CRISPINA AVGVSTA, draped 
bust of Crispina right, hair in round coil at back, border of dots/HILARITAS, Hilaritas 
standing left, holding long palm and cornucopiae, border of dots. RIC 282; Cohen 18. 
Scarce. Extremely fine. 


This type suggests an interest in the cult of Cybele with its festival of the Hilaria, 
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Pertinax 


193 A.D., silver denarius (2.78 gm). Rome mint. IMP CAES P HELV PERTIN AVG, 
laureate head of Pertinax right, border of dots/PROVID DEOR COS 11, Providentia 
standing left, holding right hand up to large star, left hand on breast, border of dots. RIC 
11a; Cohen 42. Rare. About very fine. 


The “Providence of the Gods” is the divinely ordered plan which has given Rome its new emperor. 
The star is probably a symbol of the emperor himself as caelo demissus, sent from heaven for the 
salvation of man. 


Pescennius Niger 


193-194 A.D., silver denarius (2.69 gm). Antioch mint. IMP CAES C PESC NIGER IVST 
AVG, laureate head of Niger right, border of dots/VICTORIAE AVG, Victory standing 
left, holding cornucopiae and resting left hand on hip, border of dots. Unpublished 
variety; cf. RIC 89. Very rare. Very fine. 


The name Justus was probably given Niger as a result of his severity and uprightness. It also implies a 
conception of imperial duty and is the symbol of the Golden Age which Niger professed to restore. 
The reverse type presents a hope rather than an accomplished fact. Although Niger had the reputation 
of an excellent soldier, his eastern troops were no match for Severus’ seasoned IIlyrians. After one 
minor success he sustained several defeats which resulted in the complete dissolution of his forces and 
his own flight and death. 


Pescennius Niger 


193-194 A.D., silver denarius (2.43 gm). Antioch mint. IMP CAES PESC NIGER PIVS 
AVG COS II, laureate head of Niger right, border of dots/MONETE (sic) AVG, Moneta 
standing left, wearing polos (modius) and holding scales and cornucopiae, border of dots. 
Unpublished variety; cf. RIC 65. Very rare. Very fine for issue. 


Another reverse type which represents either a hope or a bluff rather than reality, coupled as it is with 
the most debased silver yet issued in the name of imperial Rome. No doubt the type was intended to 
reassure the troops that their pay would be forthcoming as contracted. 


Clodius Albinus 


193-197 A.D., silver denarius (3.58 gm), struck 195 A.D., Lugdunum mint. IMP CAES D 
CLO SEP ALB AVG, laureate head of Albinus right, border of dots/FIDES LEGION COS 
II, clasped hands holding legionary eagle, border of dots. RIC 20; Cohen 22. Extremely 
fine. 

This type is so often found in excellent condition that it has been suggested that it was the last issue of 
the mint. It may have been struck at the time of the battle of Lugdunum and buried after the battle. 


Septimius Severus 


193-211 A.D., gold aureus (7.46 gm), struck 200-201 A.D., Rome mint. SEVERVS AVG 
PART MAX, laureate head of Severus right, border of dots/FVNDATOR PACIS, Severus, 
veiled, standing left, holding branch and book, border of dots. RIC 160; Cohen 202. 
Nearly extremely fine. 


Severus assumed the title of Parthicus after he duplicated Trajan’s march to Ctesiphon in 197 and left 
it in ruins. This was in retaliation for a sneak attack by Vologases while Severus was engaged with 
Albinus, and it dealt an effective death blow to the Arsacid monarchy. Severus reconstituted Trajan’s 
province of Mesopotamia and occupied it permanently with two legions. After these accomplishments, 
and after defeating three imperial rivals, he was perhaps justified in styling himself fundartor pacis, 
but it was still something of an exaggeration with respect to Britain, where the Caledonian tribes had 
been causing trouble since 197. He did not attempt to restore the peace there until 208, and he met 
his death in the attempt in 211 without having imposed a settlement. 


Septimius Severus 


193-211 A.D., bronze sestertius (26.09 gm), struck 195 A.D., Rome mint. L SEPT SEV 
PERT AVG IMP V, laureate head of Severus right, border of dots/PART ARAB PART 
ADIAB COS II P P § C, two Parthian captives seated back to back at foot of trophy, 
border of dots. RIC 690a; Cohen 367. Nearly extremely fine. 


This type celebrates an earlier victory of Severus over the Parthians in Arabia and Adiabene. During 
the civil war with Niger the Parthians had given at least verbal support to the pretender, and the vassal 
king of Osroene had switched his allegiance from Rome to Parthia. After his defeat of Niger Severus 
made a punitive foray across the Euphrates and established a Roman garrison at Nisibis, the chief city 
of Adiabene. The type also shows that Severus did not assume the title Parthicus for this adventure, 
the statement of Spartian to that effect (Vita Severi ix.11) is simply incorrect. 


Caracalla 


198-217 A.D., gold aureus (7.39 gm), struck 205 A.D., Rome mint. ANTONINVS PIVS 
AVG, laureate, draped and cuirassed bust of Caracalla right, border of dots/PONTIF TR 
P VIII COS 11, Mars, helmeted with cloak over shoulder, standing left, holding branch in 
right hand and spear in left, resting right foot on helmet, border of dots. RIC 80a; Cohen 
419: BMC 476. From the collection of the Santa Barbara Museum of Art. Fleur de coin. 


Macrinus 


217-218 A.D., silver denarius (3.63 gm). Rome mint. IMP C M OPEL SEV MACRINVS 
AVG, laureate head of Macrinus right, border of dots/AEQVITAS AVG, Aequitas standing 
left, holding scales and cornucopiae, border of dots. RIC 53; Cohen 2. Superb. 
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Elagabalus 


218-222 A.D., gold aureus (7.13 gm), struck 218-219 A.D., Rome mint. IMP CAES M 
AVR ANTONINVS AVG, laureate, draped and cuirassed bust of Elagabalus right, border 
of dots/VICTOR ANTONINI AVG, Victory running right with palm branch over left 
shoulder, holding wreath in right hand, border of dots. RIC 154; Cohen 228; BMC 31. 
From the collection of the Santa Barbara Museum of Art. Fleur de coin, 


The type refers to Elagabalus’ victory over Macrinus in 218, here represented as a restoration of the 
Antonine family from which Elagabalus claimed descent. This is an obvious slur on Macrinus and his 
son as little more than usurpers and dynastic interlopers. 


Elagabalus 


218-222 A.D., gold aureus (6.56 gm), struck 219 A.D., Rome mint. IMP CAES ANTONI 
NVS AVG, laureate, draped and cuirassed bust of Elagabalus right, border of dots/ 
PONTIF MAX TR P II COS If P P, Roma seated left, holding Victory in outstretched 
right hand and spear in left, shield by her side, border of dots. RIC 25; Cohen 229; BMC 
91. From the collection of the Santa Barbara Museum of Art. Fleur de coin. 


This type may refer to Elagabalus’ first entry into Rome in July or September of 219. 


Julia Paula 


Wife of Elagabalus, silver denarius (3.49 gm), struck 219-220 A.D., Rome mint. IVLIA 
PAVLA AVG, draped bust of Julia Paula right, hair waved and fastened in plait, border of 
dots/CONCORDIA, Concordia seated left, holding patera, star in field, border of dots. 
RIC 211; Cohen 6. Extremely fine. 


Paula was the daughter of Julius Paulus, prefect of the Praetorian Guard. She became Elagabalus‘ first 
wife in 219, but after only one year of marriage she was repudiated by her husband, stripped of the 
title Augusta and returned to private life where she died in retirement. 


Severus Alexander 


222-235 A.D., silver antoninianus (4.06 gm), struck by Decius in 250-251 A.D., Medio- 
lanum mint. DIVO ALEXANDRO, radiate bust of Alexander right with drapery on left 
shoulder, border of dots/CONSECRATIO, eagle with spread wings standing facing, head 
right, border of dots. RIC 97; Cohen 599. Scarce. Extremely fine/Very fine. 


Rome had just completed a momentous anniversary, its thousandth year, and in the spirit of the 
millenial celebrations Decius called for a return to the old Roman discipline. The revival of various 
divus types was a demonstration in favor of the state religion, whose best expression was found in the 
worship of the deified emperors. The issues of “‘divi’’ from Mediolanum were especially significant, 
because this mint provided money for the armies, who were the main apostles of any vital pagan faith 
during the crisis of the third century. 


Balbinus 


238 A.D., silver denarius (2.19 gm). Rome mint. IMP C P CAEL BALBINVS AVG, 
laureate, draped and cuirassed bust of Balbinus right, border of dots/PROVIDENTIA 
DEORVM, Providentia standing left, holding cornucopiae and pointing with wand to 
globe at feet, border of dots. RIC 7; Cohen 23. Rare. Superb. 


Gordian III 


238-244 A.D., gold aureus ($5.10 gm), struck 240 A.D., Rome mint. IMP CAES M ANT 
GORDIANVS AVG, laureate, draped and cuirassed bust of Gordian right, border of dots/ 
PM TR PII COS P P, Gordian, veiled and togate, standing facing, head left, sacrificing 
over altar from patera held in right hand and holding wand in left, border of dots. RIC 37; 
Cohen 210. Nearly extremely fine. 


The type commemorates Gordian’s election as Pontifex Maximus and depicts him here as head of the 
state religion. 


Pacatian 


248-249 A.D., silver antoninianus (3.61 gm). Viminacium mint. IMP TI CL MAR PACA 
TIANVS P F AVG, radiate and draped bust of Pacatian right, border of dots/PAX 
AETERNA, Pax standing left, holding branch and transverse sceptre, border of dots. RIC 
5. Excessively rare. Very fine. 


Pacatian rebelled against Severianus, father-in-law of Philip and governor of Upper Moesia. Eventually 
he was killed by his own soldiers. 


Jotapian 


248-249 A.D., silver antoninianus (3.67 gm). Uncertain eastern mint—Emesa(?). IMP M F 
RV IOTAPIANVS, radiate, draped and cuirassed bust of Jotapian right, border of dots/ 
VICTORIA AVG, Victory advancing left with wreath and palm, border of dots. Unpub- 
lished variety; cf, RIC 2b and 2c. Ex Leu 2 (1972), lot 436. Of the highest rarity. Very 
fine. 

Jotapian’s antoniniani are unlike any other contemporary issues in style. They are definitely not to be 
attributed to Antioch, where the issues of Philip continued unbroken, but must have been struck at 
some other city within the provinces involved in the revolt, namely Syria and Cappadocia. 
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Trajan Decius 


249-251 A.D., gold aureus (4.19 gm). Rome mint. IMP C M Q TRAIANVS DECIVS AVG, 
laureate and draped bust of Decius right, border of dots/VBERITAS AVG, Uberitas 
standing left, holding purse and cornucopiae, border of dots. RIC 28; Cohen 104. Very 
fine plus. 


Uberitas symbolizes wealth in money and refers to the overflowing riches within the empire. 


Hostilian 


Caesar 251 A.D., silver antoninianus (3.69 gm). Rome mint. C VALENS HOSTIL MES 
QVINTVS N C, radiate and draped bust of Hostilian right, border of dots/MARTI PRO 
PVGNATORI, Mars advancing right, holding spear and shield, border of dots. RIC 177b: 
Cohen 15. Extremely fine with some reverse weakness. 


Uranius Antoninus 


253-254 A.D., billon tetradrachm of Emesa (8.09 gm). ATTOK COTATI ANTQNINOC 
CE, radiate, draped and cuirassed bust of Antoninus right, border of dots/AHMAPX EZ 
OVCIAC TI1B, Fortuna standing left, holding rudder and cornucopiae, $ C in field. Cf. 
Baldus pl. III, 27 (lacks S C). Very rare. Extremely fine, black toning. 


Like so many third century usurpers, Uranius Antoninus should not be regarded as a rebel against the 
constituted authority so much as a hero and would-be savior who arose in response to a local crisis—in 
this case the attacks of Shapur, founder of the new and vital Sasanian dynasty, on the eastern frontier 
of the empire. 


Uranius Antoninus 


253-254 A.D., billon tetradrachm of Emesa (8.12 gm). AYTOK COTA ANTQNINOC 
C, radiate, draped and cuirassed bust of Antoninus right, border of dots/AHMAPX E= 
OVCIAC TIIB, Aequitas standing left, holding scales and cornucopiae, § C in field. 
Unpublished; see Baldus, p. 188f. Very rare. Superb, black toning. 
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Diocletian 


284-305 A.D., gold aureus (4.03 gm), struck before 290 A.D., Antioch mint. IMP CC 
VAL DIOCLETIANVS P F AVG, laureate, draped and cuirassed bust of Diocletian right, 
border of dots/IOVI CONSERVATORI AVGG, Jupiter standing left, holding thunderbolt 
and sceptre, in exergue SMA, border of dots. RIC Vol. V, 319; Cohen 278. Superb. 


The two senior emperors of the tetrarchy, Diocletian and Maximianus, were styled as Jupiter and 
Hercules respectively. This representation of “Jupiter the preserver’? was the most commonly used 
type in Diocletian’s coinage. The weight of this aureus places it before 290, when Diocletian began his 
reform of the coinage by increasing the weight of the aureus from 70 to 60 per pound of gold. 
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Diocletian 


284-305 A.D., gold aureus (5.39 gm), struck 290-292 A.D., Cyzicus mint. DIOCLETIAN 
VS AVGVSTVS, laureate head of Diocletian right, border of dots/CONSVL IIII P P PRO 
COS, Diocletian as consul, togate, standing left, holding globe in right hand, border of 
dots. RIC Vol. V, 285; Cohen 46. From the collection of the Santa Barbara Museum of 
Art. Superb. 


Mattingly puts this series of aurei in what he terms Class III, circa 290 A.D. It is part of Diocletian’s 
reformed coinage, whose weight at 60 per pound should average 5.45 gm (cf. preceding specimen). 
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Diocletian 


284-305 A.D., silver argenteus (2.83 gm), struck circa 295, Ticinum mint. DIOCLETIAN 
VS AVG, laureate head of Diocletian right, border of dots/VIRTVS MILITVM, the four 
tetrarchs sacrificing over tripod before camp gate in six-turreted enclosure, border of dots. 
RIC Vol. VI, 18a. Extremely fine/Very fine. 


Diocletian drastically reformed the silver and bronze coinage of the empire in 294 A.D. (for the date 
see RIC Vol. VI, p. 1f.). In place of the silver-washed antoninianus he introduced a new silver coin 
comparable to the denarius of Nero’s time, about 90% fine and struck at the rate of 96 to the pound. 
The extremely stereotyped reverse designs of this denomination were intended to appeal to the rank 
and file military men who received it in pay and form an interesting contrast with the far more 
politically oriented types of the aurei. 
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Domitius Domitianus 


295-296 A.D., bronze follis (9.99 gm). Alexandria mint. IMP C L DOMITIVS DOMITIAN 
VS AVG, laureate head of Domitius Domitianus right, border of dots/GENIO POPVLI 
ROMANI, genius standing left, modius on head, naked except for chlamys over left 
shoulder, holding patera in right hand, cornucopiae in left, in exergue B, border of dots. 
RIC 20. Scarce. Very fine. 


This usurper, one of Diocletian’s generals, declared himself emperor at Alexandria while in command 
of the imperial legions in Egypt. Diocletian was forced to lay siege to Alexandria, and in the spring of 
297 the rebellion was brought to an end. 
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Maximianus 


286-305 A.D., gold aureus (5.55 gm), struck 290-293 A.D., Rome mint. MAXIMIANVS 
P F AVG, laureate bust of Maximianus right, wearing imperial mantle, border of dots/ 
HERCVLI VICTORI, Hercules, nude, seated facing on rock with lion’s skin on lap, club 
on left, bow and quiver on right, in exergue PR, border of dots. Cohen 306. Cf. RIC Vol. 
VI, 13. From the collection of the Santa Barbara Museum of Art. Fleur de coin. 


This magnificent reverse type is so bold in execution that it strongly suggests a copy of a statue. Most 
likely its prototype was the Herakles Epitrapezius of Lysippus, though we cannot be certain whether 
it was taken directly from the original or merely followed a long tradition based upon it. 


Maximianus 


286-305 A.D., gold aureus (5.00 gm), struck 294-305 A.D., Treveri mint. MAXIMIANVS 
P F AVG, laureate head of Maximianus right, border of dots/HERCVLI CONSER AVGG 
ET CAESS NN, Hercules, nude, standing facing, head left, resting right hand on club and 
holding bow in left, lion skin over left shoulder and quiver behind right, in exergue TR, 
border of dots. RIC Vol. VI, 43; Cohen 234. From the collection of the Santa Barbara 
Museum of Art. Superb. 


Maximianus claimed descent from Hercules and was his devout worshipper. Aurelius Victor states: 
“Maximianus afterwards acquired the surname of Heraclius from the circumstance of his worshipping 
that deity, just as Diocletian did that of Jovian. The name was also given to that portion of the army 
as had evidently distinguished themselves.” 


Maximianus 


286-305 A.D., gold aureus (5.65 gm), struck 303-304 A.D., Ticinum mint. MAXIMIANVS 
AVGVSTVS, laureate head of Maximianus right, border of dots/X X MAXIMIANI AVG 
SMT in five lines within wreath, border of dots. RIC Vol. VI, 11b; Cohen 705. Superb. 


This issue was struck to commemorate the vicennalia attended by both Diocletian and Maximianus in 
November, 303 at Rome. 


Maximianus 


286-305 A.D., silver argenteus (3.23 gm), struck circa 294 A.D., Siscia mint. MAXIMIAN 
VS AVG, laureate head of Maximianus right, border of dots/VIRTVS MILITVM, the four 
tetrarchs sacrificing over tripod before gate in eight-turreted enclosure, border of dots. 
RIC Vol. VI, 32b. Superb with flan crack. 


Gold and silver were not coined on a regular basis at any of the central mints but were struck only for 
special occasions, in this case the inception of the tetrarchy. 


Constantius Chlorus 


Caesar 293-305 A.D., gold aureus (S.13 gm), struck 294-305 A.D., Treveri mint. CON 
STANTIVS NOB C, laureate head of Constantius right, border of dots/HERCVLI CON 
SER AVGG ET CAESS NN, Hercules, nude, standing facing, head left, resting right hand 
on club and holding bow in left, lion skin over left shoulder and quiver behind right, in 
exergue TR, border of dots. RIC Vol. VI, 45. Cf. Cohen 146. From the collection of the 
Santa Barbara Museum of Art. Superb. 


The reverse type was borrowed from Constantius’ superior in the west, the augustus Maximianus 
Herculius. 


Hanniballianus 


Rex 335-337 A.D., bronze 3/4 (1.50 gm). Constantinople mint. FL HANNIBALLIANO 
REGI, bare-headed and draped bust of Hanniballianus right, border of dots/SECVRITAS 
PVBLICA, Euphrates seated right on ground, leaning on sceptre, urn at its side, reed in 
background, in exergue CONSS, border of dots. RIC 147. Extremely fine. 


Hanniballianus was the brother of Delmatius and was married to Constantine’s daughter Constantia in 
335. He was appointedRex Regumof Cappadocia and Armenia, and the reverse type alludes to this 
fact, because the Euphrates was the boundary between the two provinces. Hanniballianus was killed 
by the soldiers on Constantine’s death in 337. 


Constans 


337-350 A.D., gold solidus (4.41 gm). Treveri mint. CONSTANS AVGVSTVS, diademed, 
draped and cuirassed bust of Constans right, border of dots/VICTORIAE DD NN AVGG, 
two Victories holding wreath in which is inscribed VOT X MVLT XX, in exergue TR, 
border of dots. Cohen 165. Fleur de coin, 


Constantius II 


337-361 A.D., gold solidus (4.54 gm). Nicomedia mint. FL IVL CONSTANTIVS P F 
AVG, diademed, draped and cuirassed bust of Constantius right, border of dots/GLORIA 
REI PVBLICAE, Roma and Constantinopolis seated, holding shield inscribed VOT XX 
MVLT XXX, in exergue SMNC, border of dots. Cohen 198. Fleur de coin. 


This type shows the importance already assumed by the concept of east and west as the separate but 
complementary parts of the one great empire. Thanks are given for the past twenty years and vows 
taken for the next ten. 
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Constantius II 


337-361 A.D., gold solidus (4.39 gm). Antioch mint. FL IVL CONSTANTIVS PERP 
AVG, helmeted and cuirassed bust of Constantius facing, holding transverse spear behind 
head and shield ornamented with galloping horseman spearing fallen enemy, border of 
dots/GLORIA REI PVBLICAE, Roma and Constantinopolis seated, holding shield in- 
scribed VOT XXX MVLT XXXX, in exergue SMANA, border of dots. Cohen 112. 
Extremely fine. 


Decentius 


Caesar 351-353 A.D., bronze double centenionalis (7.55 gm). Treveri mint. D N DECEN 
TIVS FORT CAES, bare-headed, draped and cuirassed bust of Decentius right, border of 
dots/SALVS DD NN AVG ET CAES, large Christogram between A and W, in exergue 
TRS, border of dots. Cohen 13. Extremely fine. 

This is one of the first definitely Christian symbols to hold a significant position in a major Roman 
coin type. 


Valens 


364-375 A.D., gold solidus (4.45 gm), struck 364-367 A.D., Antioch mint. D N VALENS 
PERP AVG, diademed, draped and cuirassed bust of Valens right, border of dots/RESTI 
TVTOR REI PVBLICAE, emperor standing facing, head right, holding labarum and 
globus nicephorus, cross in left field, border of dots. RIC 2d. Extremely fine. 


Valens 


364-375 A.D., silver siliqua (1.82 gm). Aquilea mint. D N VALENS P F AVG, diademed, 
draped and cuirassed bust of Valens right, border of dots/VRBS ROMA, Roma seated 
left holding transverse spear and globus nicephorus, border of dots. RIC 15a; Cohen 110, 
Superb with lovely toning. 


Procopius 


365-366 A.D., silver siliqua (1.66 gm). Constantinople mint. D N PROCOPIVS P F AVG, 
diademed, draped and cuirassed bust of Procopius right, border of dots/vOT v in laurel 
wreath, -C-B in exergue, border of dots. RIC 13e; Cohen 14. Rare. Extremely fine. 


Procopius was related to Julian the Apostate, and upon the death of that emperor the rumor spread 
that he had been chosen as successor. At first he retired, but upon finding how unpopular Valens was 
at Constantinople he assumed the purple. However Valens was joined by the troops from the east. 
They met Procopius at Nacolia in Phrygia, defeated the usurper and put him to death. 


Gratian 


367-383 A.D., silver siliqua (2.15 gm), struck 378-383 A.D., Rome mint. D N GRATIAN 
VS P F AVG, diademed, draped and cuirassed bust of Gratian right, border of dots/VRBS 


ROMA, Roma seated left, holding transverse spear and globus nicephorus, in exergue R *B, 
border of dots. RIC 35a; Cohen 85. Superb. 


Valentinian II 


375-392 A.D., gold solidus (4.44 gm). Constantinople mint. DN VALENTINIANVS P F 
AVG, diademed, draped and cuirassed bust of Valentinian right, border of dots/CONCOR 
DIA AVGGG, Constantinopolis, helmeted, seated facing, head right, on throne orna- 
mented with lion’s heads, holding sceptre and globe, right foot on prow, border of dots. 
RIC 45b. Very rare variety. Extremely fine. 


Theodosius I 


379-395 A.D.,gold solidus (4.32 gm). Constantinople mint. D N THEODOSIVS P F AVG, 
diademed, draped and cuirassed bust of Theodosius right, border of dots/CONCORDIA 
AVGGGS, Constantinopolis, helmeted, seated facing, head right, on throne ornamented 
with lions’ heads, holding sceptre and globe, right foot on prow, border of dots. RIC 45d. 
Extremely fine. 
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Magnus Maximus 


383-388 A.D., silver siliqua (1.74 gm). Treveri mint. D N MAG MAXIMVS P F AVG, 
diademed, draped and cuirassed bust of Maximus right, border of dots/VIRTVS ROMAN 
ORVM, Roma seated facing, head left, holding globe and sceptre, border of dots. RIC 
84b; Cohen 30. Extremely fine. 


Arcadius 


383-408 A.D., gold solidus (4.45 gm). Constantinople mint. D N ARCADIVS P F AVG, 
helmeted and cuirassed bust of Arcadius facing, holding transverse spear behind head and 
shield ornamented with galloping horseman, border of dots/NOVA SPES REI PVBLICAE, 
Victory seated right inscribing shield XX XXXX, in exergue CONOB, border of dots. 
Goodacre 17; Ratto 49. Rare. Extremely fine. 


The reverse type is almost ironic, for at the time when vows for the twentieth year were being 
offered Valens could hardly be considered the ‘new hope of the state.” 


Honorius 


393-423 A.D., gold solidus (4.45 gm). Constantinople mint. D N HONORIVS P F AVG, 
helmeted and cuirassed bust of Honorius facing, holding transverse spear behind head and 
shield ornamented with galloping horseman, border of dots/CONCORDIA AVGGB, Con- 
stantinopolis seated facing, head right, holding globus nicephorus and spear, border of 
dots. Cohen 3. Extremely fine. 


Honorius 


393-423 A.D., gold solidus (4.47 gm). Ravenna mint. D N HONORIVS P F AVG, dia- 
demed, draped and cuirassed bust of Honorius right, border of dots/VICTORIA AVGGG, 
emperor advancing right, holding labarum and globus nicephorus, foot on captive, in 
exergue COMOB, R V in field, border of dots. Cohen 44. Extremely fine. 


Honorius 


393-423 A.D., silver siliqua (1.31 gm). Treveri mint. D N HONORIVS P F AVG, dia- 
demed, draped and cuirassed bust of Honorius right, border of dots/VIRTVS ROMANOR 
VM, Roma seated left, holding sceptre and globus nicephorus, border of dots. Cohen 59. 
Nearly extremely fine. 


Theodosius II 


402450 A.D., gold solidus (4.36 gm), Constantinople mint. D N THEODOSIVS P F AVG, 
helmeted and cuirassed bust of Theodosius facing, holding transverse spear behind head 
and shield ornamented with galloping horseman, border of dots/SALVS REI PVBLICAE, 
Theodosius I] and Valentinian III enthroned facing, holding cross, star above, CONOB in 
exergue, border of dots. Goodacre 9. Rare. Extremely fine. 


Theodosius II 


402450 A.D., gold solidus (4.42 gm). Constantinople mint. D N THEODOSIVS P F 
AVG, helmeted and cuirassed bust of Theodosius facing, holding transverse spear behind 
head and shield ornamented with galloping horseman, border of dots/VOT XXX MVLT 
XXX XO, Roma seated left, holding globus cruciger, CONOB in exergue, border of dots. 
Goodacre 13. Extremely fine. 


Eudocia 


Wife of Theodosius II, gold tremissis (1.47 gm). Constantinople mint. AEL EVDOCIA 
AVG, diademed and draped bust of Eudocia right, border of dots/Cross in wreath, in 
exergue CONOB. Goodacre 6. Rare. Superb. 


The daughter of the Athenian sophist Leontius, Eudocia married Theodosius in 421 A.D. She exerted 
considerable political influence, but in 441 she retired to Jerusalem to devote the rest of her life to the 
erection of churches and monasteries. She died on October 20, 460 A.D. 
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Valentinian III 


425-455 A.D., gold solidus (4.38 gm). Ravenna mint. D N PLA VALENTINIANVS P F 
AVG, diademed, draped and cuirassed bust of Valentinian right, border of dots/VICTOR 
1A AVGGG, emperor standing facing, holding globus nicephorus and long cross, right 
foot on serpent, R V in field, CONOB in exergue, border of dots. Cohen 19. Very fine 
plus. 


Valentinian III 


425-455 A.D., gold tremissis (1.47 gm). Constantinople mint. D N VA LENTINIANVS 
P F AVG, diademed, draped and cuirassed bust of Valentinian right, border of dots/Cross 
in wreath, CONOB in exergue, border of dots. Cohen 49. Nearly extremely fine, obverse 


slightly double struck. 


Marcian 


450-457 A.D., gold solidus (4.47 gm). Constantinople mint. D N MARCIANVS PF AVG, 
helmeted and cuirassed bust of Marcian facing, holding transverse spear behind head and 
shield ornamented with galloping horseman, border of dots/VICTORIA AVGGGI, Victory 
standing left holding long cross, star in right field, CONOB in exergue, border of dots. 
Goodacre 4; Ratto 213. Superb. 


Majorian 


457-461 A.D., gold tremissis (1.40 gm). Rome mint. D N IVL MAIORIANVS P F AVG, 
diademed, draped and cuirassed bust of Majorian right, border of dots/Cross in wreath, 
CON OB in exergue, border of dots. Cohen 19. Very rare. Very fine. 


Anastasius 


491-518 A.D., gold solidus (4.47 gm). Constantinople mint. DN ANA STA SIVS PPAVC, 
bust of Anastasius three quarters right, wearing helmet with plume, trefoil ornament and 
diadem the ties of which show to left, tunic and cuirass, and holding in right hand a spear 
behind head, on left shoulder a shield ornamented with horseman spearing fallen foe/ 
VICTORIA AVCCCI, Victory standing left, holding long voided cross, in right field a star, 
in exergue CONOB. D.O. 3i.1. Extremely fine. 


As Bellinger points out (D.O. I, p. 5, n. 3), Wroth was mistaken in believing this issue to be Ostro- 
gothic. Later, however, he was convinced of his error and did not include it in his volume on the 
Vandals and Ostrogoths. This error is also mentioned by Ratto, p. 18. 


Justin I and Justinian I 


$27 A.D., gold solidus (4.47 gm). Constantinople mint. DNIVSTINET IVSTINIANPP 
AVC, Justin on left and Justinian on right, nimbate, seated facing with trefoil ornaments 
on heads, each holding globus cruciger in left hand with right hand in tunic, cross between 
heads, in exergue CONOB/VICTORI AAVCCC®, angel standing facing, wearing tunic and 
pallium, holding long cross in right hand and globus cruciger in left, star in field and in 
exergue CONOB. D.O. 4. Very rare. Extremely fine. 


This remarkable coin was issued during the short period of transition between the reigns of these two 
emperors. As Justinian was Justin’s nephew and not his son, a peaceful transfer of power could not 
be counted upon to occur automatically, but coin types such as this one showing the two rulers as 
equals probably helped to insure the desired outcome. 


Justin Il 


565-578 A.D., gold solidus (4.48 gm). Constantinople mint. DNIVSTI NVSPPAVI, facing 
bust of Justin with short beard, wearing cuirass and helmet with plume, diadem, pendilia 
and trefoil ornament, holding globus nicephorus in right hand, on left shoulder shield 
with traces of horseman motif/VICTORI AAVCCCI, Constantinopolis seated facing, head 
right, wearing helmet, tunic and mantle with aegis on right shoulder, holding globus 
cruciger in left hand and resting right on spear, in exergue CONOB. D.O. Se. Extremely 
fine. 


Justin I 


565-578 A.D., gold solidus (4.00 gm). Antioch mint. DNIVSTI NVSPPAVI, facing bust of 
Justin wearing cuirass and plumed helmet and holding globus nicephorus in right hand, 
shield with horseman device in left/VICTORI AAVCCC®@S, Constantinopolis seated 
facing, head right, holding staff in right hand and globe in left, in exergue OB *+*, Adelson 
55; D.O. 138; Ratto 760. Rare. Superb. 


The special mint mark OB*+* indicates that this coin is a light weight solidus equal in value to 22 
siliquae instead of the usual 24. Such coins were used in the Byzantine trade with other countries in 
the sixth and seventh centuries. See Adelson for an in-depth study of these special coins. 
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Maurice Tiberius 


582-602 A.D., gold solidus (4.42 gm). Antioch mint. ONMAVRC TIbPPAVI, facing bust 
of Maurice wearing cuirass, paludamentum and helmet with plume, diadem and pendilia, 
holding globus cruciger in right hand/VICTORI AAVCC4, angel standing facing, holding 
in right hand a long staff topped with Christogram and in left globus cruciger, in exergue 
CONOB. D.O. 149b. Extremely fine. 


Phocas 


602-610 A.D., gold solidus (4.34 gm), struck 603 A.D., Constantinople mint. ONFOCAS 
PERP AVC, facing bust of Phocas wearing consular robes and crown revealing locks of 
hair at the sides, holding mappa in right hand and cross in left/VICTORI AAVCCI, angel 
standing facing, holding in right hand a long staff topped by Christogram, in left globus 
cruciger, CONOB beneath. D.O. 4b. Rare issue. Superb. 


Phocas’ consular coinage is modelled on that of Tiberius Il, even to the extent of including a consular 
thirty nummia piece in the series. It is unclear whether it was struck before or after his assumption of 
the consulship in December, 603. 


Phocas 


602-610 A.D., gold solidus (4.49 gm), struck 607-610 A.D., Constantinople mint. 65N 
FOCAS PERPAYV, facing bust of Phocas, bearded, wearing cuirass, paludamentum and 
crown with cross on circlet and holding globus cruciger in right hand/VICTORIA AVGUE, 
angel standing facing, holding in right hand a long staff topped with Christogram and in 
left a globus cruciger, CONOB beneath. D.O. 10e.1sq. Fleur de coin. 


Phocas’ solidi are most notable for their attempt to reintroduce an individualizing portraiture, however 
crude, to the Byzantine coinage. 


Heraclius 


610-641 A.D., gold solidus (4.49 gm), struck 610-613 A.D., Constantinople mint. dN 
hERACLI USPP AVG, facing bust of Heraclius with short beard, wearing cuirass, paluda- 
mentum and crown with pendilia and cross rising from central circlet behind which is a 
plume, in right hand a cross/VICTORIA AVGUE, cross potent on base and three steps, 
CONOB beneath, D.O. 3b.2. Superb. 


Heraclius, Heraclius Constantine and Heraclonas 


632-641 A.D., gold solidus (4.33 gm), struck 636/7 A.D., Constantinople mint. Heraclius, 
with mustache and beard, standing facing, flanked by Heraclius Constantine, beardless, on 
right and Heraclonas on left, each wearing chlamys and holding globus cruciger in right 
hand, the two senior emperors also wearing crowns with crosses, a third cross in left field 
above head of Heraclonas/VICTORIA AVGUTI, cross potent on base and three steps, 
-+F monogram and | in field, CONOB beneath. D.O. 36c. Superb, overstruck on brockage 
of same type. 


Constantine IV, Heraclius and Tiberius 


654-685 A.D., gold solidus (4.24 gm), struck 675/6 A.D., Carthage mint. DO ZVCC, 
facing bust of Constantine, bearded, wearing cuirass and plumed helmet, holding in right 
hand a spear behind head, on left shoulder shield with horseman device/Cross potent on 
base and three steps, flanked by Heraclius on left and Tiberius on right, each wearing 
chlamys and crown with cross and holding globus cruciger. D.O. 43a.2. Rare. Superb. 


An excellent example of the work of the Carthage mint during the Moslem invasion of North Africa. 
The dated solidi of Carthage are especially important to the historian because they establish the date 
when Constantine deposed his brothers as 680, and not 668 as was supposed by later Byzantine and 
Syrian chroniclers. } 


Justinian II 


First reign, 685-695 A.D., gold solidus (4.36 gm). Constantinople mint. IhSCRISTUSREX 
REGNANTIUM, facing bust of Christ with long hair and full beard, wearing pallium over 
colobium, raising right hand in benediction and holding in left a book of Gospels, behind 
head a cross/DIUST[INI A]N U SSERUChRISTI, emperor, bearded, standing facing, 
wearing loros and crown with cross, holding in right hand a cross potent on base and two 
steps and in left akakia, CONOB beneath. D.O. 7a sq. Nearly extremely fine. 


This coin is of historical interest as the first Byzantine issue to employ the face of Christ as a coin 
type. Breckenridge has argued that it is copied from the Pantocrator in the apse of the Chrysotriclinos 
of the Great Palace, which in turn was derived from the Zeus of Pheidias (J.D. Breckenridge, The 
Numismatic Iconography of Justinian II, Numismatic Notes and Monographs 144, New York 1959, 
pp. 46ff.). As a result the emperor is relegated to the reverse of the coin and wears a loros, the costume 
appropriate to solemn religious occasions. This coin type may have inspired Canon 83 of the Quin- 
sextine Council of 692, which prohibited the representation of Christ as a Paschal lamb and prescribed 
his depiction in human form; it also stimulated Caliph ‘Abd al-Malik to design a national coinage in 
harmony with the iconoclastic doctrines of Islam. 


Tiberius II] Apsimar 


698-705 A.D., gold solidus (4.36 gm). Constantinople mint. D T IbERI USPE AV, facing 
bust of Tiberius with close beard, wearing cuirass and crown with cross on circlet, holding 
in right hand spear before body, on left shoulder shield with horseman device/VICTORIA 
AVGUH, cross potent on base and three steps, CONOB beneath. D.O. 1g. Fleur de coin, 


This type with the spear held in front of the body is a revival from the mid-fifth century coinage of 
the western empire. 
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Justinian II 


Second reign, 705-711 A.D., gold solidus (4.44 gm). Constantinople mint. 5NInSChREX 
REGN ANTIUM, facing bust of Christ with mustache, close beard and curly hair, wearing 
pallium over colobium, raising right hand in benediction and holding in left a book of 
Gospels, behind head a cross/[6N1US TINIA] NUS MULTUSAN, facing bust of Justinian 
with mustache and close beard, wearing loros and crown with cross on circlet and holding 
in right hand a cross potent on base and three steps, in left a patriarchal cross on globe 
inscribed PAX. D.O. 1.1. Superb, slightly off center. 


rhe revival of the type of Christ may be supposed to indicate the continuity of Justinian’s reign. The 
youthful Savior may have been copied from one of the icons supposed to represent an actual (perhaps 
miraculous) portrait of the man Jesus, in contrast with the impersonal iconography of the divinized 
Pantocrator. Such portrait icons were found mainly in Palestine and Syria, whence the young Christ 
is often referred to as “Syrian.”’ 


Justinian I] 


Second reign, 705-711 A.D., gold solidus (4.48 gm). Constantinople mint. bNInSChREX 
REGN ANTIUM, facing bust of Christ with mustache, close beard and curly hair, wearing 
pallium over colobium, raising right hand in benediction and holding in left a book of 
Gospels, behind head a cross/[SNIUSTINIAN USET T IbER]IUSPP“ half length figure 
of Justinian on left, bearded and wearing crown with cross on circlet, divitium and chla- 
mys, on right half length figure of Tiberius, beardless and similarly dressed, together 
holding cross potent on base and two steps. D.O. 2a.1. Part of reverse legend off flan, 


otherwise superb. 


Philippicus Bardanes 


711-713 A.D., gold solidus (4.35 gm). Constantinople mint. SNFILEPIC USMULTUS AN, 
facing bust of Philippicus with close beard, wearing loros and crown with cross on circlet, 
holding globus cruciger in right hand and eagle-tipped sceptre in left, above sceptre a 
cross/VICTORIA AVGU, cross potent on base and three steps, CONOB beneath. Ratto 
1714. Fleur de coin. 


This is the last appearance of the eagle-tipped sceptre, a mark of consular rank, in Byzantine art. It 
may refer to a prophetic dream of Philippicus while he was still a private citizen, in which he saw his 
head shadowed by an eagle, and which caused his exile to the island of Cephallenia by the nervous 
Tiberius II] (Theophanes A.M. 6194). 


Anastasius I] Artemius 


713-716 A.D., gold solidus (4.35 gm). Constantinople mint. bNAPTEMIUSA NASTASIUS 
MUL, facing bust of Anastasius, bearded, wearing chlamys and crown with cross on 
circlet, holding globus cruciger in right hand, akakia in left/VICTORIA AVGU®, cross 
potent on base and three steps, CONOB beneath. D.O. 2h.i; Ratto 1722 variant. Very 
rare. Some weakness in obverse strike, otherwise superb. 


Leo III the Isaurian 


717-741 A.D., gold solidus (4.45 gm), struck 732-741 A.D., Constantinople mint. 65ND 
LEO [N] PAMUL, facing bust of Leo, bearded, wearing chlamys and crown with cross, 
holding globus cruciger in right hand, akakia in left/bNCONST ANTI[NUS], facing bust 
of Constantine, beardless, wearing chlamys and crown with cross, holding globus cruciger 
in right hand, akakia in left. D.O. 6.1. Extremely fine, some weakness to strike. 


Leo was the first emperor to replace the cross potent with the image of his colleague on the reverse of 
his gold coinage, and his example was followed by all succeeding emperors, although an ancestor or 
religious figure might be substituted for the colleague as circumstances dictated. For the criteria by 
which his coins have been distinguished from similar issues, such as those of Leontius, see D.O. III, 
pp. 226ff. 


Leo IV the Khazer 


775-780 A.D., gold solidus (4.45 gm). Constantinople mint. LEON[VSSEGGONCONTA ] 
NOSONEOSX, facing busts of Leo IV, bearded, on left and Constantine VI, beardless, on 
right, each wearing chlamys and crown with cross, small cross above/LEONPAP ‘CON 
STANTINOSPATHR, facing busts of Leo III, bearded, on left and Constantine V, bearded, 
on right, each wearing loros and crown with cross, small cross above. D.O. la.1-1b.5 
variety. Rare. Slightly off center and with minor grafitti in field, but well struck and still 
extremely fine. 


The Dumbarton Oaks specimens all have either obverse or reverse legends ending in the control letter 
©. The obverse legend has only recently been correctly interpreted; it stands for Aéuv ‘Ws Kai €yyovos 
Kwvotavtiwos ‘o véos, “Leo, son and grandson, Constantine the younger,” and as such relates to the 
reverse legend which identifies Leo II] as grandfather and Constantine V as father. 


Constantine VI and Irene 


780-797 A.D., gold solidus (4.41 gm), struck 790-792 A.D., Constantinople mint. con 
STANTSCA, facing busts of Constantine on left, beardless, wearing chlamys and crown 
with cross and holding in right hand a globus cruciger, and Irene on right, wearing loros 
and crown with cross, four pinnacles and pendilia and holding in left hand cross sceptre/ 
[SVNIRI] AVPOVSTA MITR‘“A “, three figures of Constantine V, Leo III and Leo IV 
seated facing, each bearded and wearing chlamys and crown with cross. Cf. D.O. 2.b. Very 
rare. Very fine with weakness on the face of Constantine V but clear and pleasing por- 
traits on obverse. 


The reverse legend is unpublished but related to published varieties. It stands for Lov lowe Avyovott 
Mirpt Avrov, “with Irene, augusta, his mother.’”’ The fact that Constantine, an adult male, is shown 
beardless is an indication of his subordination to his mother. No woman had had gold coins struck in 
her name since the empress Ariadne in the fifth century. 


Irene 


797-802 A.D., gold solidus (4.46 gm). Constantinople mint. EIRINH bASILISSH, facing 
bust of Irene wearing loros and crown with cross, pinnacles and pendilia, holding globus 
cruciger in right hand and cross sceptre in left/EIRINH bASILISSH®, facing bust of Irene 
wearing loros and crown with cross, pinnacles and pendilia, holding globus cruciger in 
right hand and cross sceptre in left. D.O. la. Rare. Nearly extremely fine. 


This remarkable queen was one of the most colorful rulers in Byzantine history. She siezed absolute 
power by blinding her own son but was canonized by the church for her restoration of the icons, She 
received an offer of marriage from Charlemagne in 802 but was deposed before she could reunite east 
and west by accepting. She was the first Byzantine monarch to place her image on both sides of her 
gold coinage, a practice in which she was followed by other ninth century emperors. 
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Leo V the Armenian 


813-820 A.D., gold solidus (4.44 gm). Constantinople mint. *-LE ONbASILEUS, facing 
bust of Leo, bearded, wearing chlamys and crown with cross, holding cross potent in 
right hand and akakia in left, border of dots/consT AnTsOESPSA, facing bust of Con- 
stantine, beardless, wearing chlamys and crown with cross, holding in right hand a globus 
cruciger and in left akakia, border of dots. D.O. 2c. Very fine plus, slightly weak on 
periphery of flan but with excellent portraits. 


By crowning his son Smbat under the name of Constantine and imitating the coin types of the 
Isaurian and Amorian periods, Leo V created certain difficulties of attribution. For a full discussion 
see D.O. III, pp. 226ff. 


Michael II and Theophilus 


820-829 A.D., gold solidus (3.77 gm). Sicilian mint. MIXAHL, facing bust of Michael, 
bearded, wearing chlamys and crown with cross on circlet and holding globus cruciger in 
right hand/OE OFIL, facing bust of Theophilus, bearded, wearing loros and crown with 
cross, holding cross potent in right hand. D.O. 15b. Extremely fine. 


This piece is similar to the Heraclian issues of Carthage in its thick fabric. The many variations in 
module and detail in the Sicilian gold coinage of Michael and Theophilus, together with inconsistencies 
of style and fabric, have led to the conjecture that a temporary mint, staffed by unskilled workmen, 
may have operated in Sicily during the revolt of the pretender Euphemius (826-7) and the Arab 
invasion (827-8). It was probably located either at Catania or at Palermo. Coins of crude workmanship 
are especially abundant in the issue to which our specimen belongs and may imply that it should be 
assigned to the emergency mint. 


Theophilus 


829-842 A.D., gold solidus (3.77 gm), struck 829-830 A.D., Sicilian mint. *9EOFI LOS 
bASIL, facing bust of Theophilus, bearded, wearing chlamys and crown with cross on 
triangle and holding cross potent in right hand/OEOFI LOSbASIL, facing bust of Theo- 
philus, bearded, wearing loros and crown with cross on triangle, holding globus cruciger 
in right hand. D.O. 18.1. Superb. 


Michael III the Drunkard 


842-867 A.D., silver miliaresion (1.91 gm), struck 866/7 A.D., Constantinople mint. 
+MIXA HLPISTOS MEGA SbA SILEUSRO MAION within triple border of dots/IhSus 
XPIS TUSNICA, cross potent on base and three steps above pellets, triple border of dots. 
D.O. 7.1; Ratto 1845. Rare. Very fine, dark tone. 


he introduction of the title Méya¢ BaowAeus (“senior emperor’’) on this late silver issue, together with 
the exclusion of his co-emperor Basil from a denomination where association was traditional, suggests 
that Michael may have been manoeuvring to degrade the former groom whom he had elevated to the 
purple—perhaps to the advantage of Basil’s son, the future emperor Leo VI, whom contemporaries 
believed to be the natural son of Michael. However Basil was not prepared to lose what he had gained 
through the emperor’s caprice and murdered him in September, 867. 


Leo VI the Wise 


886-912 A.D., gold solidus (4.30 gm), struck 908-912 A.D., Constantinople mint. +1hs 
XPSREX REGNANTIUM, bearded Christ seated facing on lyre-backed throne, wearing 
tunic and himation, right hand in sling of himation, left holding book on knee/LEONET 
CONSTANT ‘AUGG ROM‘, Leo VI with short beard standing facing on left, holding globus 
cruciger, on right smaller figure of Constantine VII standing facing, beardless, holding 
globus cruciger in left hand, each wearing crown with cross and loros with the fringed 
end ornamented by + and falling over Leo’s right arm and Constantine’s left, holding 
between them a long patriarchal cross. D.O. 2.3. Very rare. Nearly very fine. 


The seated Christ of the obverse probably depicts one of the great mosaics of the late ninth century. 
Bellinger has suggested it may have been copied from the narthex of H. Sophia (Byzantine Notes 6. 
The Coinage of Constantine Porphyrogenitus and his Associates, ANS Museum Notes 13, New York 
1967, p. 152f.). 


Romanus I, Christopher and Constantine VII 


921-931 A.D., silver miliaresion (2.89 gm). Constantinople mint. +ROMANO XPISTO 
FOR’ CECONSTAN’ ENX * WEVSE b’'bASIL’R ‘, triple border of dots ornamented with 
eight globules/InSUSXRI STUSNICA, cross potent on three steps, globus beneath, triple 
border of dots. D.O. 18.1sq.; Ratto 1894. Rare. Extremely fine. 


Romanus, “protector” of the legitimate sovereign Constantine VII, had the child emperor crown his 
(Romanus’) adult son Christopher Augustus on 20 May 921. The order of the names on this coin, 
supported by two chrysobulls known from an eleventh century source (Zepos, Jus graecoromanum 
1.204), would imply that Christopher was second in rank, but other sources (Zepos op, cit. i.200; 
Theophanes Cont. 414; Constantine De administrando imperio ¢. 13) indicate that Christopher was 
“third and most junior’ in rank—a fact which so upset his son-in-law Tsar Peter of Bulgaria that he 
demanded Christopher’s promotion. 


Romanus I, Constantine VII with Stephen and Constantine Lecapenus 


931-944 A.D., silver miliaresion (2.58 gm). Constantinople mint. +ROMANO, CONSTANT 
STEFANOS CECONSTA ‘ ENX-W bR ‘, triple border of dots ornamented with eight glob- 
ules/IhSUSXRI STUSNICA, cross potent on three steps, at intersection of cross an oval 
medallion with facing bust of Romanus with long beard, wearing modified loros and 
crown with pendilia and suggestion of cross on top, in left field RW, in right MA, triple 
border of dots with four globules. D.O. 20.1sq.; Ratto 1895, Extremely fine with clear 
portrait of emperor. 


On 25 December 924 Romanus crowned his younger sons co-emperors, but their names were not 
included on his miliaresia until the death of their brother Christopher in 931. 


Constantine VII and Romanus II 


945-959 A.D., gold solidus (4.30 gm). Constantinople mint. +IhSX PSREXREGNAN TIU 
m, facing bust of Christ Pantocrator, bearded and with cross nimbus with three pellets in 
each arm, wearing tunic and himation, right hand in cloak, left clasping book to breast/ 
CONSTANT CEROMAN’ AVGGDR, facing bust of Constantine on left, bearded, wearing 
traditional loros and crown with cross, on right smaller bust of Romanus II facing, beard- 
less, wearing chlamys and crown with cross, holding between them a patriarchal cross. 
D.O. 15.1sq.; Ratto 1905. Extremely fine. 


Romanus II, son of Constantine VII, was made co-emperor at the age of six after the fall of the Leca- 
peni. This piece is an example of the last coinage of Constantine VII; Romanus Il appears to have 
struck unaccountably few coins as sole emperor. 
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Nicephorus I Phocas 


963-969 A.D., gold histamenon (4.40 gm). Constantinople mint. tihSXPTSREXREG NAN 
Tihm, facing bust of Christ Pantocrator with cross nimbus having faint dots in arms, 
wearing tunic and himation, right hand in sling of cloak, left clasping book to breast/ 
+9 EOTOC'b'H © hXCHFOESP, nimbate bust of Virgin facing on left, wearing tunic and 
maphorion, M® to left and right of her, on right bust of Nicephorus facing, wearing 
modified loros and crown with cross and pendilia, together holding patriarchal cross. D.O. 
4.10; Ratto 1912. Very rare. Nearly extremely fine, ragged edge. 


Although Nicephorus had promised to respect the rights of his stepsons Basil Il and Constantine VIII, 
the legitimate emperors, he did his best to keep them in the background. The introduction of the 
Virgin on his second issue of solidi seems at least partially motivated by a desire to displace Basil’s 
image from the coinage. Nicephorus generally modelled his coinage on that of Romanus I, but he 
made some interesting innovations. This type is the first in the Byzantine series to employ purely 
Greek lettering on the reverse, though the letter forms are often corrupt. Another novelty was the 
introduction of a new light weight solidus, the tetarteron, a sly method of debasing the established 
(histamenon) currency, from which it could not be distinguished by any outward sign. This piece is 
an example of the legitimate, full weight coin. 


Basil Il and Constantine VIII 


976-1025 A.D., gold histamenon (4.44 gm), struck 989-1001 A.D., Constantinople mint. 
+IhSXISREXREG NANTInNM, facing bust of Christ Pantocrator, bearded, with cross 
nimbus having five pellets in each arm, wearing tunic and himation, raising right hand in 
benediction and holding book to breast in left, border of dots/+hASIL C CONSTANTIbR, 
facing busts of Basil on left, bearded, wearing modified loros and crown with cross, and 
Constantine, beardless, on right, with similar headdress, together holding a patriarchal 
cross. D.O. 3c. Scarce. Extremely fine. 


The reign of Basil Il saw the gradual assimilation of the module of the gold coinage to that of the 
silver. This issue, falling towards the middle of the process, displays flan diameters of 21 to 25 mm., 
with most examples measuring 23 or 24 mm. 


Basil Il and Constantine VIII 


976-1025 A.D., gold histamenon (4.44 gm), struck 1005-1025 A.D., Constantinopie mint. 
+IhSXISREXREG NANTInmM, facing bust of Christ Pantocrator, bearded, with cross 
nimbus having seriffed ends and crescents in each upper quarter, wearing tunic and hima- 
tion, raising right hand in benediction, holding book to breast in left, triple border of 
dots/+bASIL C CONSTANTIbR, facing busts of Basil on left, bearded, wearing modified 
loros and crown with cross, and Constantine on right, beardless, together holding plain 
cross, triple border of dots. D.O. 6a.1. Superb. 


This issue is the first to display fully the broad, flat medieval flan which characterized Byzantine 
histamena for the next two centuries. At the same time dating was abandoned, these two steps 
marking a final break with the traditions of classical coinage. The triple border of this issue gave rise 
in southern Italy to a new epithet for these coins, scvphati—mistakenly derived by modern numisma- 
tists from the Greek oxv@oc, “cup,” but in fact derived from the Arabic shufff, “having a rim” (D.O. 
Ill, p. 6). Another name for this issue, less familiar to us today, was helioselenaton (see D.O. Il, p. 6 
for citations), apparently arrived at by identifying the two crescents in the nimbus of Christ with the 
sun and moon which were often found on icons of the crucifixion. 


Romanus III Argyrus 


1028-1034 A.D., gold histamenon (4.35 gm). Constantinople mint. +IhSXISREX REG 
NANTINmM, bearded Christ seated facing on square-backed throne, with cross nimbus, 
wearing tunic and himation, right hand in sling of cloak, left holding book of Gospels, 
double border of dots/9CEbDOHO RW@WMANW, emperor standing facing on left, wearing 
modified loros and crown with cross and pendilia, holding right hand to breast and globus 
cruciger in left, on right nimbate Virgin standing facing, wearing tunic and maphorion, 
crowning emperor with right hand and holding left hand on breast, MO between their 
heads, double border of dots. D.O. 1c.2; Ratto 1972. Sharply struck and of especially fine 
workmanship—superb. 


Romanus III is criticized by Psellus for an obsessive devotion to the Virgin which tended to distract 
him from the more pressing responsibilities of an emperor. Her image appears on all his gold and 
silver coinage. 


Michael IV the Paphlagonian 


1034-1041 A.D., gold histamenon (4.35 gm). Constantinople mint. +IhSXISREXREG 
NAN TIhm, facing bust of Christ with long beard and nimbus cross having four pellets 
and one larger central pellet in each arm, wearing tunic and himation and clasping book of 
Gospels to breast, triple border of dots/+MIX A H LbASILEU SRM, facing bust of the 
emperor, bearded, wearing collar piece, modified loros and crown with cross and pendilia, 
holding labarum in right hand and globus cruciger in left, manus Dei on left above, triple 
border of dots. D.O. la sq.; Ratto 1976. Very rare. Extremely fine. 


Though Michael [V won the throne through his youthful good looks and ability to make love to the 
elderly empress Zoe, he was a surprisingly capable ruler. Unfortunately the conventionalized coin 
portraiture of the eleventh century does not reflect his celebrated beauty. For the attribution of this 
issue to Michael 1V rather than Michael V or VI, see D.O. III, pp. 720ff. 


Theodora 


1055-1056 A.D., gold histamenon (4.37 gm). Constantinople mint. +ihSXISDCX RCSN 
ANTIhM, Christ standing facing on square soupeddion, bearded, with cross nimbus, 
wearing tunic and himation, holding book of Gospels in left hand, right hand in cloak, 
double border of dots/+@COAWPA AVPOVCTA, Theodora standing facing on left, wear- 
ing crown with pinnacles and pendilia, divitision and loros with collar piece and shield- 
like ornament with central cross, right hand on breast, on right Virgin standing facing, 
nimbate, wearing tunic and maphorion and holding left hand up before body, on her left 
M, on her right ©, together holding labarum on shaft with pellet below and pellet on 
shaft, double border of dots. D.O. 1a.4; Ratto 1997. Very rare. Superb. 


Theodora had learned from her sister Zoe’s succession of ungrateful husbands and refused to marry 
after the death of Constantine IX in 1055. She proved a responsible ruler but died after only 19 
months. Though she had always had the reputation of a miser, she issued an impressive amount of 
gold for so short a reign. 


Isaac I Comnenus 


1057-1059 A.D., gold histamenon (4.25 gm). Constantinople mint. +IhSXISNCX RCN 
NANTIhmM, Christ seated facing, bearded, with cross nimbus, wearing tunic and himation, 
raising right hand in benediction, in left holding book of Gospels, double border of dots/ 
+ICAAKIOCRA CIAEVCPGM, emperor standing facing, bearded, wearing scale armor, 
cloak and crown with cross and pendilia, grasping scabbard with left hand and holding 
sword in right, double border of dots. D.O. 2.1sq.; Ratto 2007. Rare. Superb. 


The eleventh century was characterized by a grand power struggle between the bookish civil servants 
of Constantinople and the military magnates of Asia Minor. Thus the vainglorious militarism of this 
coin type with its naked sword was offensive to Byzantine scholars, who complained that it implied 
the emperor owed his throne to brute force instead of divine providence (see D.O. III, p. 761, n. 5 for 
citations). 


Nicephorus III Botaniates 


1078-1081 A.D., base electrum tetarteron (3.46 gm). Constantinople mint. 1c XC, facing 
bust of Christ, bearded, with cross nimbus having two pellets in each arm, holding book 
of Gospels ornamented with five pellets, border of dots/tNIKH®AEC TWROTANIATI, 
emperor standing facing on dais, bearded, wearing modified loros and crown with cross 
and pendilia, holding in right hand labarum with X on staff, in left hand globus cruciger. 
D.O. 5b. Very scarce issue. Crude very fine with flan crack. 


The reign of Nicephorus II] was one of the low points for the Byzantine monarchy. Pretenders arose 
who actually dared to strike coins without having occupied the capital or having received unction at 
the hands of the Patriarch, and Botaniates’ own coinage was extremely debased, rarely rising above 9 
carats of fineness. His tetartera are especially poor, typically cracked, and only a few were struck, 
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Alexius | Comnenus 


1081-1118 A.D., silver tetarteron (3.86 gm), struck 1081-1092 A.D., Thessalonica mint. 
MP OV in field, bust of nimbate Virgin orans, wearing tunic and maphorion, on her breast 
a medallion containing nimbate and beardless head of Christ, border of dots/tA A EZI1W 
A TLOTTWK, facing bust of emperor wearing stemma, divitision and chlamys, holding 
jewelled sceptre in right hand, globus cruciger in left. Hendy pl. 2, 6-9, Rare. Extremely 
fine. 


The debasement of the Byzantine gold coinage reached its nadir in the first decade of Alexius I. The 
tetarteron had for all practical purposes become a silver coin. 


Alexius | Comnenus 


1081-1118 A.D., gold hyperpyron (4.34 gm), struck 1092-1118 A.D., Constantinople 
mint. +KERO H@®EI IC XC, Christ, bearded and nimbate, seated facing on backless 
throne, wearing tunic and colobion, raising right hand in benediction and holding Gospels 
in left/AAE=IW AECIIT on left, TWKOMNHNW on right, full length figure of emperor 
wearing stemma, divitision and chlamys, holding labarum-headed sceptre in right hand 
and globus cruciger in left, manus Dei in upper right field. Hendy pl. 3, 9; BMC 1. Superb, 
very slight double striking evident on face of Christ. 


Alexius I instituted a reform of the coinage in 1092, introducing a new gold coin 21 carats fine called 
the hyperpyron. Its divisions were the electrum aspron trachy, six carats fine and equivalent to one 
third hyperpyron, and the billon aspron trachy, 6% silver and equivalent to one forty-eighth hyper- 
pyron. Small change was provided by tetartera and half-tetartera, now in copper. The system and 
the manner of its discovery are fully explained in Hendy. 


Andronicus I Comnenus 


1183-1185 A.D., gold hyperpyron (4.46 gm). Constantinople mint. MP ©V in upper field, 
nimbate Virgin, wearing tunic and maphorion, seated facing on throne with back, on her 
breast a medallion containing nimbate and beardless head of Christ/ANAPONIKOC AEC 
MOTHC around, full length figure of emperor on left, wearing stemma, divitision, collar 
piece, panelled loros of simplified type and sagion, holding labarum-headed sceptre in 
right hand and globus cruciger in left, crowned by nimbate and bearded Christ wearing 
tunic and colobion and holding Gospels in left hand, above them IC, XC to right, double 
border of dots. Hendy pl. 18, 9 and 10; Ratto 2167 variant. Very rare issue. Nearly 
extremely fine. 


Isaac I] Angelus 


1185-1195 A.D., electrum aspron trachy (4.00 gm). Constantinople mint. MP OV in upper 
field, nimbate Virgin, wearing tunic and maphorion, seated facing on throne with back, 
holding on her breast a medallion containing nimbate and beardless head of Christ, double 
border of dots/ICAAKIOCAEC on left, full length figure of emperor on left, wearing 
stemma, divitision and chlamys, holding sceptre cruciger in right hand, anexikakia in left, 
crowned by nimbate and beardless Archangel Michael in short military tunic, breastplate 
and sagion who holds jewelled sceptre in left hand with X over M below, double border 
of dots. Hendy pl. 20, 5 and 6; BMC 12sq. Extremely fine. 


Alexius II] Angelus Comnenus 


1195-1203 A.D., electrum aspron trachy (4.35 gm). Constantinople mint. [TKE]RO 
{H]@r [1] [1cxc], Christ, bearded and nimbate, seated facing on backless throne, wear- 
ing tunic and colobion, raising right hand in benediction and holding Gospels in left, no 
dotted border/[AARZIWAECI © KWNSAN|TI, full length figures of emperor on left 
and nimbate St. Constantine on right, each wearing stemma, divitision, collar piece and 
jewelled loros of simplified type and holding sceptre cruciger, together holding between 
them labarum on long shaft, double border of dots. Hendy pl. 22,4; BMC 2. Extremely 
fine with outstanding detail. 


Michael VIII Palaeologus 


1261-1282 A.D., gold hyperpyron (4.00 gm). Constantinople mint. View of the city of 
Constantinople, surrounded by circular wall flanked by eighteen towers arranged in six 
groups of three, within which nimbate bust of Virgin orans above the lowest group of 
towers, on her right MP, on her left © Vv, double border of dots/X-M-[AC] 0, 1[c] x[c], 
O Ill AC OA, emperor, bearded and wearing crown and long tunic with pellet ornamenta- 
tion, kneeling facing, his right hand over his heart, supported by winged and nimbate St. 
Michael who stands behind him and crowned by nimbate, bearded Christ, wearing tunic 
and mantle, enthroned and holding book of Gospels in left hand, double border of dots. 
BMC 3 and 4; Ratto 2218. Slight weakness in face of Christ, otherwise superb. 


Michael VIII introduced the familiar type of the Virgin within the city walls, but he also debased the 
gold coinage to only 15 carats fine. The alloy included much copper and was apparently too hard to 
be suitable for trachy striking, as virtually all specimens are cracked and show multiple strikes. This 
specimen is exceptionally well struck for the type, the city walls being really well defined. 
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